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THE LONELY PEOPLE 
AND A MILLION FRIENDS 

PERE STEPHAN AND 
HIS STORY 

The Voice of a Kind Man on 
the Wireless 

LETTERS TO KATOWICE 

From Our Poland Corroopondent 

.Wednesdays and Fridays arc red- 
letter days for a host of wireless listeners, 
for those are the evenings when P6rc 
Stephan speaks from Katowice to his 
friends. T.ettcrs come to him from 
lonely or troubled people all over the 
world, and he answers them in his 
hour on Wednesdays and Fridays. 

It is only five years since Stefan 
Tymienicki, manager of the Katowice 
broadcasting station, started to broad¬ 
cast himself. 

An Astonishing Result 

lie spoke very simply. There was 
nothing exciting or very learned in what 
he said; but he seemed to understand all 
human struggles and sorrows and to 
know how best to overcome them. Ilis 
was no special doctrine. ITis words were 
as simple as the heart of a child, and yet 
the result was altogether astonishing. 

Letters began to arrive from Poland, 
Austria, Germany, France, England, 
even from far-off America and New 
Zealand. All the lonely people in the 
world seemed to have listened to him. 
Rich and poor, famous and unknown, 
the kind voice of Pdre Stephan drew 
them to him. From moiiiing to night 
their letters poured in; and then 
another idea came to Perc Stephan. 

An Inspiring Ideal 

Why should he not bring all these 
lonely people together? Distance was 
nothing if they felt they were not alone 
in the world. He devised a small badge 
for his listeners. Out of sight yet near 
to heart was engraved on it in French. 
Clubs were formed where these Katowic- 
ards, as They call themselves, could 
meet, and the ideal of universal friend¬ 
ship was their banner. Today there are 
sixty such clubs in different countries. 
Some even publish their own paper, such 
as Le Phare at Lyons in France, and Le 
Katowicard at Geneva. From a few 
hundred lonely people they have grown 
into a vast organisation for peace and 
world friendship. 

It happened not very long ago that 
a Katowicard, a rich American from 
Chicago, arrived in Europe on a pleasure 
trip. Perc Stephan was oilc of the people 
he was L)ent on seeing. He went to 
Ivatowicc expecting to find a wealthy 
man ; he found a delicate cripple living 
in two rooms. . 

“ Well, you look happy enough,'' said 
the mAn from Chicago, and P6re Stephan 
replied, Of course. I have about a 
million friends all over the world ; isn’t 
that enough to make a man happy ? " 


CB Little Town ef EetMeliem 


^ LITTLE town of Bethlehem, 

How still we see thee lie! 
Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by ; 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting’ Light ; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee tonight. 


For Christ is born of Mary, 

And, gathered all above. 

While mortals sleep, the angels keep 
Their watch of wondering love. 

■ 0 morning stars, together 
Proclaim the holy birth ! 

And praises sing to God the King, 
And peace to men on Earth, 



In a stable at Bethlehem 19 centuries ago 



The ride Into Egypt 

These admirable paintings by Mr Heywood Hardy, with a freshness of treatment and a 
great charm, are on the walls of Clymping Church in Sussex. 


How silently, how silently. 

The wondrous gift is given ! 

So God imparts to human hearts 
The blessings of His heaven. 

No ear may hear His coming. 

But in this world of sin. 

Where meek souls will receive Him. 
still 

The dear Christ enters in. 


0 holy Child of Bethlehem, 

' Descend to us, we pray ! 

' Cast out our sin, and enter in. 

Be born in us today. 

We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell; 

Oh, come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Emmanuel! 

Phillips Brooks 


ALL THROUGH A DOLL 

What Has Come of a 
Seed Sown Long Ago 

THE INVALID ON THE BALCONY 

From a Paris Correspondent 

A little French girl, a devoted mother 
of dolls, whose years had just reached 
two figures, paid a visit to Switzerland 
with her mother. 

Their daily walk led them below a 
balcony on which lay a little invalid 
about the same age as the little French 
girl, and her C 3 ’cs followed the doll 
family with shy longing. 

" Haven’t you got a doll ? ” asked the 
little French visitor, ivhen mother and 
daughter had passed often enough to 
exchange greetings. 

“ No,” said the other sadly. 

For Keeps 

The following morning, when she 
passed the invalid’s balcony, the French 
girl threw up a ball of string with an 
excited Catch ! To the end she had 
kept in her hand she tied one of her 
beloved dolls. 

” She can stay with you till I come 
back from my walk/’ she said ; and this 
daily visiting went on till it was time to 
return to Paris. 

Unable to bear the thought of the 
little invalid condemned to'a bleak, doll¬ 
less existence, the French girl told her 
on the last morning that she could have 
her last visitor ” for keeps.” 

Back in Paris her thoughts turned con* 
tinually to her absent doll-child and its 
new invalid mother. 

” But that little girl is really very 
luck 3 ^” said her own brisk mother, 
” Someone has been able to send her to 
Switzerland, where she has every chance 
of getting well. Tlicrc arc hundreds of 
little girls in Paris who are just as 
delicate and who have neither dolls nor 
good Swiss air.” 

The Little Stage-Manager 

Now, the little French girl had a clever 
aunt, a member of a society'- of amateur 
actors who often gave performances for 
charity, and the child had watched manj^ 
rehearsals. She decided to drill her small 
cousins, all younger than herself, into 
a theatrical troupe, her amused aunt 
helping with costumes and scenery. 
Eventually invitations were sent out to 
all the grown-ups of the family to a 
Christmas play, at sixpence a ticket. 

The grown-ups were so entertained by 
The surprisingly good acting of the small 
troupe that when the. young stage- 
manager came in front of the curtain and 
informed them gravely that the proceeds 
of the performance were to send a sick 
child to Switzerland they at once made 
up the needed sum. . 

This was years ago and the children 
are now nearly grown up; but they,arc 
still giving their little plays, and have 
collected enough money to send several 
children to Switzerland each year. 
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A MAN INDEED 

LEADER IN PEACE 
AND WAR 

Why a Host of People Will 
Remember Sir Arthur Currie 

WORDS IN A FATEFUL HOUR 

The beginning ol December saw a 
great line of men and women of Montreal 
in solemn file outside the church where 
the body of Sir Arthur Currie lay in state. 

Out oi their love for iiim they came to 
pay a last homage. Every type of man 
wUvS there, but every other one was cither 
a university scholar or an cx-Scrvice- 
mau: Sir Arthur Currie's armies of 

peace and war. 

For this man who died Principal of 
McGill University was the General who 
in 1918, when the Germans were niaSvSing 
all their forces for one last desperate 
drive, sent this message to his men of 
the Canadian Corps : 

A Memorable Message 

Under (he orders o) your devoted officers 
in the coniing batlle you will advance or 
tall where you stand facing the enemy. 

To those who will fall I say. You toil! 
not die but step into immoriality. Your 
mothers will not lament your fate, but will 
be proud to have borne such sons. Your 
names will be revered for ever and ever by 
your grateful country, and God will take 
you unto IJimself, 

Canadians, in this fateful hour, 1 com¬ 
mand you and 1 trust you to fight as you 
have ever fought with all your strength, with 
all your determination, with all your 
tranquil courage. On many a hard-fought 
field of battle you have overcome this 
enemy.' With God*$ help you shall achieve 
victory once more. 

Many of the men who filed past his 
coffin must have remembered bow they 
went into battle with a stronger heart 
because of this man's message to them. 

A Great and Good Leader 

When, two years after the war. it was 
suggested that Sir Arthur should be 
made Principal of McGill, there were 
those who mistrusted the wisdom of 
putting a soldier, who had himself been 
through no university, in such a position. 
Those who know the man waited, sure of 
the approval that would come. 

And it came, more than approval, lor 
admiration came, and then love for this 
man, great in body and mind, a giant 
who could grasp the details of a uni¬ 
versity problem and advise as quickly 
and surely as ho could understand and 
sympathise with the smallest personal 
trouble brought to him. 

He proved himself, a great and good 
leader of men in war and in peace, and 
with God’s help he achieved victory. 

GOOD NEWS 

Sleepers To Keep Men Awake 

The G.W.R. has decided that it will 
need 50,000 tons of steel next year, and 
a Birmingham firm and the Lancashire 
Steel Corporation are getting busy. 

All this steel is needed to replace the 
rails and old wooden sleepers on 47 
miles of line. Already the G.W.R. has 
185 miles of steel sleepers, and it finds 
them so good that it is going on pulling 
up its wooden sleepers and putting steel 
in their place. 

And a very good idea, too, say the 
steel firms, looking round for more rhen 
to employ. 

TWENTY GOOD SHIPS 

Our readers will be glad to know that 
Twenty Good Ships, by Gunby, Hadath, 
perhaps the best serial story he has 
ever written lor the C.N., is now avail¬ 
able in book lorm, • 

It IS published by Messrs Cassell and 
Cd, at 3s 6d. It has, ail "attractive 
cover, is well illustrated, and . makes n . 
most delightful gift book. 


THE BLACK DOG 
OF BUNGAY 

Why It Looks Down From 
the Marketplace 
MEMORIAL TO A THUNDERSTORM 

Ou a new electric standard in the 
marketplace of Bungay in Suffolk a 
black dog on a fork of lightning has 
been set up as weather-vane. 

We remember well the black dog which 
used to crouch on our shoulders on cross 
dnvs fan unpleasant expression of the 
grown-ups for 
what seemed to 
ns at the time to 
be righteous in¬ 
dignation) ; but 
r.hc Black Dog 
)f Bungay was 
i far more serious 
liid unpleasant 
rcature, whose 
story comes 
lown to us from 
the 16th century. 

He only ap¬ 
peared once, 
during a terrible thunderstorm of 1577, 
wlicn, according to the legend, 

All down the Church in midst of fire 

The hellish monster fleiv ; 

And passing onward to the Choir 

lie many people slcio. 

There were people to swear they saw 
this black dog, and there were the bodies 
of tlic men it slew. A tract written at 
tlic time, and now in the British Museum, 
gives a long account of it. Everyone 
was in church for the morning service. 
Gloom grew to darkness. Down poured 
the rain, while thunder seemed to shake 
the building. Then suddenly a flash of 
lightning rent the stones, twisted the 
wires and wheels of tlic clock in tlie 
tower, and printed on the minds of the 
awed people an impression of a black 
dog streaking down the aisle and leaving 
two men dead in its wake. 

It was the Devil, said the townspeople 
of that day. It is our legend, say the 
people of today, and they have put up 
this rpiaint memorial to a thunderstorm. 
It has been designed by a Bungay 
artist, made by a Bungay ironfoundcr. 
and paid for by the Bungay Portreve, 
as they call the mayor in this old part 
of the world. 

But we cannot help wondering, as we 
look on this black mongrel of a weather- 
vane, if .there were not, perhaps, just 
such a mongrel hiding under a scat, 
scared out of its life to helter-skelter 
out of tlie church when that fearful 
thunderstorm broke in 1577. 


WESTMINSTER KEEPS THE 
GOLDEN RULE 

The people of Westminster have given 
a fine lead in helping the unemployed, 
a lead which we hope will be followed in 
many places. 

They have adopted the town of Jarrow 
in Durham, and ;^30o a year is being 
given for three years to be spent in 
helping the worklcss. 

Already much of the misery in the 
town has been changed into happiness. 
Six thousand unemployed men have been 
busily overhauling a derelict factory, and 
it has now been transformed into a splen¬ 
did occupational centre. There arc work¬ 
shops and a library. Study circles arc 
held, and instead of standing about all 
day in the cold the down-and-out can 
now spend his intervals in educating 
himself, learning a trade, or doing inter¬ 
esting work with cheery companionship 
and warmth to help him to forget his 
troubles. 

This is not the first time we have 
heard of these kind acts of the West¬ 
minster people. Not long ago we published 
an account of the workshops and canteen 
provided by Westminster keepers of the 
Golden Rule for the unemployed in their 
district. It is one of the most successful 
centres in London, . . . 


THE WONDERFUL 
FARMER OF MAN 

Greatheart on a Little 
Island 

DANIEL CLARKE AND HIS 
BONE-SETTING 

In tlic midst of the controversy now 
raging round osteopaths, and whether 
they should be given the status of our 
certified medical men, an old man who 
touches on the fringe of the subject has 
died in the Isle of Man. 

His skill in bonc-sctting sent people to 
him from all over the island, and when 
he died at 93 his last bit of work was on 
a new kind of splint which may still 
prove of value. 

His only scliool of doctoring was his 
grandmother's parlour, his only certifi 
cate her approval. At 80 and bedridden, 
this old lady was still giving advice and 
treatment to the islanders, and she must 
have been overjoyed to fmd the gift in¬ 
herited by her grandson. 

At first Daniel Radcliffc Clarke would 
accept no payment for his services. He 
was a farmer hrst and foremost, and 
would leave the cattle and the fields to 
come in and set right an aching .shoulder. 
Only when farming ceased to give him a 
living, would he accept money for bonc- 
sctting, and then only from those who 
could afford it. 

His power of healing was almost the 
only thing left to him in the end. He 
lost his wife, then his dauglitcr, and 
then his sight. Then he himself turned 
to his garden for healing, and though he 
could not sec the colours he planted there 
he would love to stand among them. 

With him died not only this wonderful 
power, but a knowledge of tlic Manx 
language which is rare in these days. 


A NEW FASHION IN BIRD 
CIRCLES 

Cruising is all the fashion, -and now 
birds have taken it up. 

An officer of the s.s. Cambridge has 
been telling how, when the vessel left 
I^ondon in November, several pigeons, 
sparrows, finches, and chaffinches found 
tlicir way aboard. 

All these little passengers joined the 
ship between the Thamc.s and St Cather¬ 
ine’s, and five of them stayed on board 
till the ship completed its 4000-iTiile 
voyage to Curasao. 

Two sparrows, two greenfinches, and a 
chaffinch stayed to the end. The birds 
had been provided with food and water 
by the sailors. 

The officers of the ship, who have 
often made the voyage, say that they 
have never before had this experience 
with birds. 


A SAINT OF NEGLECTED 
CHILDREN 

Santa Claus, the name by which St 
Nicholas is known to so many boys and 
girls, has a new rival. 

The Pope has lately canonised Don 
Bosco, who devoted his life particu¬ 
larly to the neglected children of the 
streets. The new saint did mucli good in 
tlic world, for he founded an Order 
which now has branches and schools in 
many countries. 

A STIRRING IN THE 
SHIPYARDS 

There is a stirring in the world’s ship¬ 
yards, and out of the 24 motor-ships 
ordered in November, ii are to be made 
by British workmen. 

These include passenger liners, fc- 
frigerated cargo ships, and tankers. 

Another order come to Britisli ’ship¬ 
yards is for eight steamers, all of them 
small, but every little helps; 


ANTON THE YOUNG 
VIKING 

How To Stop a Runav^^ay 
Horse 

THERE IS ALWAYS A Vi/AY 

All who have ever tried stopping a 
runaway horse know that it is no easy 
job, in whatever way you set about it; 
and they would agree that the way 
chosen by young Anton Christensen of 
Copenhagen was as plucky as it was 
unusual. 

It Iiappcned at that comparatively 
quiet period of the day, an hour after 
noon, when men retire to have luncli 
and a lull comes into the traffic, that a 
horse-drawn delivery wagon filled with 
mineral water bottles stopped in front 
of a restaurant. A moment later the 
midday calm was rent by the grinding 
shricic of a boring machine, and the 
horses promptly bolted. 

The driver was not on the box, there 
was no one near to sto]> them, and soon 
the heavy wagon was zig-zagging crazily 
down the street in the wake of two 
frenzied, galloping beasts who seemed 
to have made up their minds to gallop 
for ever. A workman who tried to stop 
them was flung aside and sent sprawling ; 
after tliat no one ventured to interfere. 

Dragged Along 

No one, that is, but young Christensen, 
who was cycling down the street at a 
leisurely pace when he saw the runaway 
wagon in front of him. To accelerate 
his pace to a flying rush and overtake 
it was the work of a moment. The next 
moment he had cleverly caught up the 
reins without getting off his cycle, and, 
hanging on with all his strength, let him¬ 
self be dragged along, talking soothingly 
to the frightened beasts all the time. 

Being country bred and used to horses, 
he knew exactly what to say and how to 
say it, and it was not long before he had 
brought them, first to a half-hearted 
trot, then to a quivering halt. When the 
driver arrived on the scene, profusely 
grateful, there was nothing for him to 
do but to get on the box and drive away ; 
and as for young Christensen, all he 
asked for his pains was a bottle of 
mineral water, for his exertions had left 
him-thirsty. 


Things Said 

I used to tliink tariffs could do every¬ 
thing. I am convinced today they 
cannot. Mr Stanley Baldwin 

Road signs on one post at a cross 
I'oads should be at different leycls. 

, Mr 11 . Lawton 

Our national honour depends tod;iy 
not on supremacy in arms' but on a 
clear Ic'ad in disai'mament. 

Air John Drinkwater 

The only way to lasting pcLicc is to 
obtain control of the armament firms. 

Air Osbert Sitwell 

Why slioiild pistols of any typo lie 
sold at all ? Mr John Mavrogordato 
No foreign journalist can now get any 
information from a German journalist. 

Air Kingsley Martin 

Charlotte Bronte records that she and 
licr sister were once caught in a snow¬ 
storm ill J uly. Mr Albert Chapman 
I saw a man beaten in Germany for 
refusing to sell tin soldiers in his shop. 

Air Robert Bernays, M.P. ' 
It is liigh time wc began again to 
praise heroes. Mr St John Ervine 

Since we advertised in the Press air 
mail conimimications have gone np by 
haU a million. The Postmastcr-Gciicral 
Is the heavy rise in, accidents between 
10 and II at njglit anything to do with 
the closing of the liquor bars ? 

, , Mr Joseph H. Brown 



TUe olack doi 
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The Spirit of Christmas Indoors and Out-of-Doors 



The Carol Singers—Choirs throughout the land have been busy practising for the special carol services which are afeature of Christmas time. On the left are some 
of the boys of Chester Cathedral choir singing in the crypt, and on the right girl choristers of Dr Barnardo’s Homo at Barkingside in Essex are seen at practice. 



Winter In Devon—^This Is the kind of scene that is often shown on greeting cards but which Is seldom typical of Christmas In England. This 
year, however, many parts of the country have experienced show much earlier than usual. Hero Is a picture taken on the fringe of Dartmoor* 
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Tliie Shepherd Boy of Bethlehem 

We shall hear the Bells ot Bethlehem ringing this Christmas; this is the 
story of the first song heard in Bethlehem, written by our Town Girl 
who lies in the captivity of a sick room, waiting and wondering. 


Cat That FOUND 
THE Way 

Stockholm Loses a Small 
Memorial 

fn Stocldioitn a House has recently 
, been demolished which bore over its 
■; entrance door the effigy ot a cat. and 
I thereby hangs a talc which is as true 
' as it IS charming. 

The captain ot a Swedish sailing 
vessel was returning, at the end of a 
long voyage, from Hayti to Stockholm 
He had with him on board his wife, his 
three-year-old daughter, an English 
nurse, and a cat. The nurse had been en¬ 
gaged in one of the ports they had 
touched and had never been in Sweden. 
The cat. on the other hand, was Stock¬ 
holm born and bred. Sad to relate, the 
captain and his wife were both smitten 
down with a sudden disease and died at 
sea; and when the ship arrived- in 
Stockholm the poor nurse was at her 
wit's end what to do with her charge 

The Nurse's Dilemma 
; f Not knowing whether the child had 
■ any relations living, she was even more 
ignorant as to where, if they existed, 
they could be found. The cat soon dis¬ 
persed lier doubts, for no sooner had 
they landed than it proceeded to walk, 
with the utmost serenity and assurance, 
up one street and down another until it 
reached 22, Vasterland Street, which 
turned out to be the house of the little 
girl's grandmother. 

Never had a cat's attachment to its 
old home been displayed to better pur¬ 
pose . and it is hardly to be wondered 
at that there should have been raised a 
memorial, though not, alas! a lasting 
one, to this wise cat which had so 
opportunely joined again the severed 
linlcs of the family chain. 

There are still old people in Stockholm 
who remember all this happening 


THOMAS TALLIS 
Famous Man’s Famous Organ 

Thomas Tallis is not forgotten at 
Blackfriars, for next to the C.N. office 
and near the Guildhall School of Music 
are Tallis House and Tallis Street, 
which were named after this famous 
16th-century musician. 

Now his name is in the news again 
because the organ he played at Greenwich 
lias to be repaired. 

Thomas Tallis, called the Father of 
English Cathedral Music, was buried in 
Greenwich Church, where a stained-glass 
window shows him bending lovingly over 
the keys of an organ. The brass (now 
lost) which commemorated him in the 
old church bore this inscription : 

He .served long tyme in chappell with grete 
prayse 

Power sovereyns reygnes (a thing not often 
seen) 

I mean Kyng Henry and Prince Edward's dayes, 
Queene Mary and Elizabeth our Queene. 

The church was rebuilt in 1718 by 
Nicholas Plawksmoor, a pupil of Wren, 
and is now rich with Grinling Gibbons's 
carving. Tallis's organ, on which he 
must have played some of his beautiful 
settings of sacred songs, is still in use, 
though the triple keyboard with its 
Tudor octaves had to be renewed a few 
years ago. Now the experts declare 
that the organ needs a thorough over¬ 
haul, as well it may, seeing that it is 
said to be one of the oldest organs in 
England. Sonic grants have been 

E romised on condition ;{350 can bo raised 
y the end of December. 


TEACliING THE B.B.C, 
Professor Lloyd-James has been busy, 
tcaciiing B.B.C. announcers how to pro¬ 
nounce in Welsli. 

They were already quite at home with 
French and German, but oven the 
bravest announcer quailed at the sight 
of words like Cwmtwrch or Cwmllynfell, 
iUKl the result was sometimes more, like 
>u‘nK)spIiorics than Welsh. , : , 


Qut on the plains Mark the shepherd 
boy stood, his lonely figure 
silhouetted against the starry sky. He 
seemed completely oblivious of his 
duty for the moment; he was trying 
to muster his flying thoughts. 

He came of a large family; all his 
brothers were doing well, but he, 
well, he had never done any good in 
his life. Somehow he hadn't quite the 
same sort of brain as the others. He 
forgot duties or did them badly Then 
sometimes he went wild. He would 
say a stupid thing, and people would 
goad him until he became enraged, and 
then tiiey would laugh, which would 
make him worse. Once he had been 
in gaol because he had run so wild. 
Somehow, also, he couldn't work, or at 
least nobody had ever kept him on for 
long. He seemed to do everything 
wrong. In one place he had been in he 
had been hounded out—literally They 
had set the pariah dogs upon him 
because he had broken some precious 
pottery—a vase of inlaid workman¬ 
ship. They had found him grinning 
over it in a kind of hopeless stupidity 
He hadn't meant to appear amused ; 
it was his head again. It had played 
him false. 

“ You will never be any good," his 
father had said when he had returned 
breathless to his home, running away 
from those snarling dogs; " 3^011 can 
never see beyond your nose." 

Mark knew that was wrong, though 
people were correct about most things 
concerning himself. He was stupid 
all right, and dull, and useless, but he 
see beyond his nose. The only 
time he felt living and happy and 
able to breathe was out on these 
starry plains, for he could see miles 
and miles, away and away—almost 
to heaven. He was alone in the world 
here watching for the straying sheep 
and goats, away from the other shep¬ 
herds. He didn't even get any pay; 
he wasn't worth paying, but he would 
stay about looking. He was good at 
finding the lost creatures. They would 
come to Mark easily; perhaps they 
had something in common. 

He remembered a poor sheep which 
had been caught up in some horrible 
prickly bush—how, when he had 
rescued it, it had rubbed its woolly 
head against his legs as though loving 
him, and afterwards it seemed to know 
Mark and recognise him—coming with 
a little baaing sound toward him He 
hadn't known a sheep do this to any¬ 
one else, tliough perhaps that was just 
because he had been too stupid to 
notice it. 

The stars were his friends too. They 
looked down at him exactly in the 
same way that they would look at an 
emperor, with no difference at all, 
blinking, blinking, shutting their eyes 
and opening them again, watching 
him, Mark, felt that one day, out hero 
perhaps,, he .was going to find out 


something—something that tlie world 
wanted, was possibly waiting for 
Something that had nothing at all to 
do with unkindness. 

No adventures had happened in 
Mark's life—only these hours with the 
flocks and the stars, except other hours 
to be forgotten, hours in which there 
had been beatings and curses, and a 
terror that he was going to do some> 
thing wild, or very stupid. Nothing 
worth happening had ever happened 
to him. 

But tonight an astonishing thing 
really had happened. 

Mark stood still gazing at the star- 
pierced sky. One star seemed espe¬ 
cially radiant now. • It looked as if it 
was moving too, like a star on wings. 
Across the black a few golden-edged 
clouds floated by. He had been stand¬ 
ing like this only a minute or two ago ; 
he had really, a moment before that, 
been half asleep on the ground, the 
next moment he had been wide awake, 

A light had been all around him, 
streaming from the sky, and a soft 
cloud had taken on the form of angel 
beings. There had been music and 
voices singing—singing, oh, such a 
heavenly song of Glory and Goodwill. 

Suddenly ]\Iark had known that 
they were bringing the message he had 
always been waiting to hear, the 
tidings that glory and goodwill and 
peace were things that angels found 
worth singing about. 

Suddenly footsteps sounded through 
the night. The other shepherds were 
coming ; now they were passing, their 
sandals tapping on the brown grass. 
Mark would keep still and not speak. 
He would say nothing of what he had 
seen ; in fact, lie would never, never 
speak of this thing. People might 
laugh at him. The shepherds went on, 
all talking, hurrying. Strange 1 Where 
were they going ? Leaving their 
flocks in the night to the mercy of 
wolves. This was a magical and 
mysterious night indeed, a night when 
kings might be born. 

Their footsteps died away. Mark 
would not follow, curious as he was, 
for he felt that he would be of real 
use here on guard. 

For a moment he fell on his knees 
and covered his face with his hands, 
trembling. Then he rose and walked 
among the sheep and the goats, and 
for some time stood there a lonely, 
still figure, quite calm. 

When the shepherds returned from 
their so urgent quest they came with 
some apprehension. What would have 
happened to their flocks ? Would all 
be well ? They had forgotten Mark, as 
everyone always did; but when they 
found him there they were filled with 
gratitude to him. He had saved them. 

Mark did not ask where they had 
been, but they called him Brother (for 
the first time), and a great happiness 
flooded his heatt. 


A TOY FROM A 
Prison 

Denmark’s Way With 
Bad Men 

Perhaps the jolly toy which Baby 
IS cuddling helped to reform a convict. 

Dume Rachel Crowdy, Chief of the 
Social Section ot the League of Nations, 
has just been relating her visit to a 
short-term prison in Copenhagen. 

Here she found the prisoners not 
stitching mail bags, but making toys. 
They were allowed to use their imagina¬ 
tion, instead of being set to make 
scores of dolls arms, and the things they 
produced were worthy of the land of 
Hans Andersen. 

The men seemed to enjoy their work, 
and no wonder. By the time they 
leave prison they have got into the 
habit of being industrious, of taking 
a pride in the work of their hands, and 
of working regular hours. They have also 
learned a trade, and are very unlikely 
to become rogues and vagabonds-again. 

In order not to undercut the legitimate 
market they are paid at proper rates. 
Some ol the wages go to pay the State 
for their keep, some to the Prisoners 
Aid Society, some to their dependents, 
and a small part goes into the prisoners 
pockets, to be spent in the canteen on 
little treats to liven prison fare. 


A LONG JOURNEY WITH 
SIR JAMES JEANS 

The longest journey imaginable is the 
entertainment planned for young people 
in London this Christmas at the Royal 
Institution. 

Those who listen to the lectures of Sir 
James Jeans will travel so far through 
space that our Earth will look smaller 
than the tiniest motes in a sunbeam, and 
so far through Time that all human 
history will shrink to a tick of the clock, 
and a man's life to less than the twinkling 
of an eye. 

The Nebulae are to be shown to these 
travellers all running away at thousands 
and even millions of times the speed of 
an express train ; while a glance at the 
expanding Universe through the eyes of 
the guide will make it look as jf the 
Universe had exploded, much as a shell 
explodes on a battlefield, and wc arc 
clinging on to one of the flying fragments. 


WASHING THE ABBEY 

Westminster Abbey can claim to be 
one of the few buildings in England 
which is never without scaffolds and 
workmen in and around it. 

During the summer the outside has 
to be cleaned ; in the winter shrouded 
scaffolds appear on the inside. 

At present men whose whole life is 
taken up in this work arc busy washing 
the pillars. The cloisters have been 
renovated and look as if the ceilings were 
put up only last year. A special kind of 
paint has been used which in four or 
five years will become greyish and give 
a look of antiquity without the dirt. 

The columns and pillars take a long 
time to clean. It is calculated that a 
space of 30 feet square takes about six 
months, and even then the marble has 
to have a final polishing with pure milk. 


FOR THOSE WHO TRAVEL 

Over /^56,ooo has been spent on half- 
a-milc of new tunnels and galleries to 
protect the Alpine railway between Visp 
and Zermatt from avalanches. 

The Swiss arc a simple and deeply 
religious people, and it seemed right 
that this undertaking for the safety of 
those who travel should be blessed by 
the Church on the opening day. 

Over ;^ii,ooo was collected for Dis 
trict Nursing in, the gardens opened last 
summer 

Holland is no longer to be xo minutes 
ahead of us. She has adopted Grcemvich 
Mean Time. 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



YOUTH SEIZES ITS 
OPPORTUNITY 
You May Get Home Earlier 
Thanks To Mr Tyack 

Traffic congestion at the Elephant and 
Castle has been getting worse and worse 
for years, but the authorities have not 
hnown how to avoid it. 

Now a young engineer, Mr Francis 
Tyack, has come forward with a scheme 
which promises to keep things moving, 
with the help of automatic signals, far 
more satisfactorily than the half-dozen 
policemen who now stand the strain of 
directing the traffic. 

Mr Tyack has been working hard for 
months, watching the streams of vehicles 
approach from every ^ direction and 
taking photographs. The experts de¬ 
clare that the solution he has worked 
out should be satisfactory. If his 
scheme is adopted thousands of people 
who are used to being held up on their 
way home from business will be grateful 
to this young man of 26 who has tackled 
so thoroughly one of the pressing 
problems of this time-is-money genera¬ 
tion. No less grateful, we imagine, 
will be the policemen who will be re¬ 
leased from their nerve-racking duty. 

Once more we see what Arthur Mee's 
Heroes has maintained all along—the 
fact that there are opportunities every- 
■where for Youth. 


SHERINGHAM’S BRIGHT IDEA 

The C.N. congratulates the Norfolk 
town of Sheringham on finding a way 
of helping its unemployed—^and its rate¬ 
payers too. 

This winter unemployed men are to 
be offered 7s a ton for removing 5000 
tons of stone from the beach. 

The Council hopes to sell the stone at 
a profit which will yield as much as a 
6d rate, so there should be prosperity 
all round. The wolf at the door-will be 
sent flying by a stone from the beach. 


BEAUTY IN WOOD 
How One Man Uses His 
Spare Time 

For nine years Mr Fred Day, a Leeds 
pattern-maker at a foundry, has used 
his spare time in nYaking a beautiful vase 
of inlaid wood, and it is now finished. 

The vase is 15 inches high, and is 
made of several thousands of bits of 
wood. Eighty trees from all over the 
world are represented. 

The square base on which it stands 
is decorated with four scenes. One 
shows a lion crouching on a rock, and 
so delicate is this inlaid work that even 
the lion’s whiskers are separate pieces of 
wood. The other panels show a coloured 
landscape; a peacock on a wall, with 
every feather perfect in coloured detail; 
and an exquisite spider’s web, where the 
strands of inlaid wood are finer than a 
human hair. Only the natural, colours 
of the woods are used. 

This wonderful vase is considered by 
experts to be worthy to rank with the 
work of the old craftsmen who so skil¬ 
fully practised the art of inlaying. 


AN INDIAN FATHER 
CHRISTMAS 

The members of the Indian Students 
Union in Gower Street, in Charles 
Darwin's old house, have a charming 
Christmas tradition. 

Every Christmas these Indians over 
here for study give a children’s party, 
to which they invite about a hundred 
poor children from various parts of 
London. The number is usually swelled 
by gate-crashers. 

The rooms are gaily decorated, and 
the students* wait on the children, 
passing round the cakes and jam. 
Then games are played, and an Indian 
dressed as Father Christmas liands a 
present to each child, 

A Father Christmas from India is 
certainly a good bond between the two 
countries, and we thank these students 
on behalf of their young guests. 


LET US DEFY THE SLUMP 
How To Do It 

Someone who has not had his courage 
sapped by these difficult times is open¬ 
ing a new coalpit. 

It is in the Forest of Dean, and is 
being developed by a company which 
already owns most of the pits in this 
neighbourhood. They are spending 
;^roo,ooo on it, and it will find work 
for 1000 miners, leaving few people un¬ 
employed in the Forest of Dean. 


GOOD BUSINESS FOR 
UNDERTAKERS 

Etiqirette was a very important word a 
generation ago. Lately it has gone out of 
fashion, but it was heard at the Middle¬ 
sex Sessions the other day when a man 
was convicted of driving in a manner 
dangerous to the public. 

As a motor-salesman," he said, " I 
have to take a certain amount of drink. 
It is part of the etiquette of the business." 

The C.N. cannot believe it is etiquette, 
but thinks it is probably good business, 
for the vmdertaher. 


PUSSY’S GREAT ADVENTURE 

' A tabby cat has walked 40 miles back 
to its old home on a farm at Alton in 
Hampshire. 

Its master, a carter, had moved to 
Epsom, but Pussy decided he did not 
like Epsom and started on a long 
journey back to the old home. It is a 
long way from Epsom to Alton on foot, 
but Pussy did it in five weeks, seeming 
little worse for the adventure. 


A SORT OF SPORTSMAN 

A man has been fined for shooting 
wild duck while flying over an estuary 
in North Wales in an aeroplane. 

His counsel spoke of his client’s 
" sporting idea," but the Chairman of 
the bench said: "To my mind it is an 
outrage and an act of hooliganism and 
an absolute negation of sport." 


DOCTORS ON DIET 
The Least We Can Live On 

WHAT £1 CAN DO 

The British Medical Association has 
done good work in investigating the cost 
of food necessary to maintain health and 
power to work. 

The. price of food in working-class 
.markets in June was averaged to obtain 
a B.M.A. mean, and on this scale, having 
regard to physiological. needs, we are 
told what it costs to feed a child, an 
adult, or a family. 

We find that the weekly cost for an 
adult is not quite six shillings. 

For a child the cost ranges from 2s 8d 
to 4s 2d. A family of five can be fed, 
according to this investigation, for 
about a week. 

The report is conccrjicd with food 
alone. Let us sec what the weekly bill 
comes to when we add other costs. 

Taking rent as 12s 6d, boots and 
clothing at 8s, insurance at 2s, household 
requisites at 2s 6d, fares at 2s, and 
amusements, including papers, at no 
more than is, we get, as the cost of a 
bare living for a teetotal family, the 
sum of £2 8s a week. Allowing for 
sickness and unemployment, a man 
needs a wage of about 55s a week to 
maintain this low standard of life. 


THE BIRCH 

We quote with approval what was said at 
the Conference on Mental Health at West¬ 
minster the other day by Dr R. G. Gordon of 
Bath. This is it. 

I should hate to say what I think of 
the intelligence of certain legislators 
who reintroduced birching into the 
Children’s Charter because they thought 
they or their sons were not specially 
harmed by being swished at Eton. 

. If they could not see the difference 
between the occasional chastisement of 
a boy by his father or schoolmaster and 
his being sentenced in court to be birched 
by a policeman I am sorry for them. 
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A Great Rock in a 
Weary Land 

In the. years that have passed 
^ since the war the tempest 
which threatened to overwhelm 
us seemed for a time to abate. 
There was a break in the clouds. 

The gleam was all too bi’ief. 
The skies lowered again, and in 
the year now hastening to its 
end the gloom has often dark¬ 
ened. But we can never believe 
there is no blue sky beyond. 

Some will always find it easier 
to count mislortunes than bless¬ 
ings. There are many plain to 
see. The withdrawals from the 
.League ol Nations are calamities, 
for ■ what weakens the League 
weakens the world. Yet we earn¬ 
estly believe that the cause of 
peace will be strengthened in the 
end by these defections, because 
they have shown the vainglorious 
ones the gulf of disaster to which 
war would lead. Above their 
boastful shouts rises everywhere 
the deep note of the voice ol the 
common people saying they will 
not be dragged into war. The 
re-awakening of that murmur is 
another blessing to be counted. 

The cause of peace is supreme 
among the world’s causes. Next 
to it is the content arising from 
well-being and industrious em¬ 
ployment. The world is far from 
finding either prosperity or con¬ 
tent knocking at its doors. Un¬ 
employment and mounting debts 
arc clamouring thei'e instead, and 
it is a fortunate nation which can 
say it is better off than its neigh¬ 
bours. In any case it would be a 
poor consolation if we could say 
only that we are not so unhappy 
as some other nations. 

Thei'c is a better hope than that, 
and a far greater hope even than 
the signs of recovering prosperity 
in our own country and an in¬ 
creasing steadfastness in the 
national purpose. Our chief hope 
is the confidence that because 
God is in His heaven all is right 
.with the world. 

Nothing can or must ever sap 
that faith. The world has passed 
through dark days before, but the 
gloom has heralded the dawn. It 
is not God’s will that the evil 
should ever conquer the good. 
It is He that hath made us and 
not we ourselves, and though the 
world He gave us to live in has 
too often been darkened by evil, 
the Sun will shine on it again. 

In that belief it behoves us all, 
young and old, learned or simple, 
to strive with the best that is in 
us to bring about that blessed 
hour. Let us do right and fear 
not. Let us be just and do no 
evil. Let us carry on in spite of 
all adversity and believe that 
never since the world began has 
evil conquered good or God for¬ 
gotten His people. 


JVie Childre7t\s Newspaper' 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

abovG the hidden waters of the anoient River 
Fleet the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Peace 

It shall come io pass in the lalier days 
that the house of God shall be established 
above every height^ and all nations shall 
floiv unto it. And many peoples shall say: 

Let us go up to the mouutaiu of God 


Thank You 

[ AH British made; thank you for 
buying me, was the message 
that dropped out of a roll of wall- 
paper bought the other day by a C.N. 
correspondent. 


And He will teach us His ways, 

And we will walk in His paths: 

And He shall judge among the nations, 
And decide for many peoples. 

And they shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares, 

And their spears into pruning-hooks; 
Nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, 

Neither shall they learn war any more. 
© 

The Onion Wraps Up 

Qnions liave doubled or even 
trebled their outer protecting 
skin this year, and dormice have 
built unusually thick nests for winter. 

All this, says a French naturalist, 
points to a very cold time coming. 

We know that the red berries which 
some think point to a hard winter are 
due to the spring that has been rather 
than to the winter that is coming, 
but when the onion starts wrapping 
itself up \vc think it behoves men and 
women, also, to look to their winter 
wardrobe 1 

© 

Far Beyond the Stars 

My soul, there is a country 
Far beyond the stars, 

Where stands a winged sentry 
All skilful in the wars. 

There, above noise and danger, 

Sweet Peace sits crowned with smiles, 
And One born .in a manger 
Commands the beauteous files. 

Henry Vaughan 

- © 

Mahmoud’s Stately Pleasure-House 

^ STATELY pleasure-house built i\Iali- 
moud in the gardens of Ghaznch, 
and there prepared a banquet for 
his father, ‘ But when he looked for 
admiration' in the father^s eye, ho 
saw only sadness.- . , 

'' My son,'' said the King, '' any 
of my wealthy subjects could have 
built this bauble with gold ; it were 
nobler work to erect the more durable 
structure of good fame, which shall 
stand for ever, to be imitated but 
never to be equalled.” 

Mahmoud lived and died. Of all 
the gorgeous palaces he built not one 
stone is left upon another, but tliccdilice 
of his fame has triumphed over Time, 

The Faithful Few on Earth 

In my heart 1 place the feet, 

The golden feet of God, 

If He be mine, what can I need ? 

My God is everywhere: 

Within, beyond man's highest word, 
My God existeth still; 

In sacred books, in darkest night, 

In deepest, bluest sky, 

In those who know the truth, and in 
The faithful few on Earth. 

Let thy Yea be just-and thy Nay be 
likewise just. 


Nice People and Others 

Jn the wonderful Tudor House in 
Southampton, which lias a most 
comprehensive and wcil-arrangcd col¬ 
lection of antiquities from the town 
and neighbourhood, wc liked to read 
this notice : 

Ordinary Nice People do not want 
io scribble on the ivalls and cases ; 
others are asked please not io do so. 
Ordinary nice people, wc thank 
you; otlicrs wc beg to read tins and 
be nice. 

Tip-Cat 

piLiM stars arc wearing their eyebrows 
’ lower, we are told. Don't want to 
be mistaken for highbrow.s. 

0 

j\nK practical jokes out of date ? asks 
a correspondent. Practically. 

0 

Morsn inspector is touring London. 
A sound plan. 

0 

TOUTABLE building, wc arc told, makes 
an excellent lock-up shop. But 
is tempting to 
shoi:>-liftcrs, 

0 

poLrnciAN 
says he 
often drops into 
a kincma. But 
considers it a 
come-down. 

■ 0 ■ . 
COLLECTOR of 

antiques has 
thirty clocks in 
Iiis hall. And 
there they stop. 
0 

Jn Paris a man 
was fmed for 
crossing the 
street at . the 
wrong place. 
The magistrate was not on his side. 

0 

HAGGIS has been taken 5000 miles. 
Scotsmen like to make things go a 
long way., 

a 

'piiE question is being raised as to how 
to popularise Lambeth Bridge. There 
arc, of course, two sides to it. 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World ■ 

^ PEACE decoration for Technical 
Conquest is now awarded in 
Russia. 

Tex new poultry farms for unem¬ 
ployed miners are' to be started 
l)y the Quakers. 

. car park attendants 

have given up 5s a week so that 
one need not lose work. 

JUST AN IDEA 
God waits a long time, hut strikes at 
lasL 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



If the army 
dentist believes 
in drilling 


December 23, 1938 


A City 

Dy Marjorh Wilsori 

T’hkri! is a city in each human 
heart, 

Submerged beneath the tide of 
passing years, 

Where arc deep-buried I'oads and 
daisied fields, 

Old laughter that was once, old 
love, old tears. 

The sorrow there at times is 
strong, and then 
At times its voice some gladder 
music tells. 

As waves wliich wash across 
long sunken stones. 

And touch to beauty lost cathe¬ 
dral bells. 

Each soul's bright youth is 
there unchained, untired ; 
There lovers come, and all the 
fair who died 

(And in my own heart’s city you, 
my love. 

Arc ever in your beauty at my 
side). 

in that place there is no 
perished thing. 

The lakes and mountains of 
Eternity 

Dwell there, and all Earth’s 
little crazy haunts ; 

And wc have named the city 
Memory. 

© 

Buying Books At 
Bethlehem 

poLKS hurry toward the mar¬ 
ket square, 

The shops are strewn with Christ¬ 
mas toys : 

A group of mothers tarry where 
A stall is labelled Books for Bo3’-s. 

J-Jeue’s one : God’s Book about 
a King. 

And this ? The Dream-song of a 
Slave. 

And this ? A more familiar thing, 
Life, from the Cradle to the Grave. 

^ND here’s another, seldom read, 
Entitled Counting Nothing 
Loss. 

Please I.’ll take that one, Mary said, 
And this. The Manger to the 
Cross. Egbert Sandford 

As At This Time 

'pnosE times were not unlike 
our times, 

That world resembled ours ; 

The skies were filled with unseen 
stars, 

The fields with unloved flowers ; 
Some human hearts were torn 
with grief, 

Some souls fast bound in sin. 
When through the night, as at 
this time, 

A Child came gently in. 

Those times are not so far-away 
That wc need miss His face ; 
That world is not so long forgot 
That we should lose the grace. 
The wisdom, kindliness, and love 
He gave for evermore : 

I saw His smile a moment since. 
In baby eyes next door ! 

liirne Ornisby 
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A CHIEF Is Punished 


Deccmh&r .25, /P55 

ONE MAN STOPS 
THE SLUMP 

TALE FROM A 
HAMPSHIRE RIVER 

The Brave Effort at a Mill in 
the New Forest 

CHANGES AT OUR DOORS 

Too many people with land in 
England today are inclined to look at it 
with wry faces. This is the story of a 
man who looks at his land and smiles. 

He is down in Hampshire, a man of 
boundless energy, a man of ideas and 
with the grit to carry them through. 
Me is Major Napier, who after the war 
bought a small estate at Fordingbridge, 
an ancient little town on the Avon and 
the fringe of the New Forest. 

The Avon runs through his land and 
on its banks is an old mill. J 3 nilt some 
300 years ago it had a good run as a 
(lour mill and ground the grain of the 
Avon Valley ; then, times being hard, 
it took to making sailcloth, and continued 
to do so up to 31 yeai*s ago, when it 
closed down. Then it did nothing and 
the river with which it had had such a 
good understanding was shut out from 
it and slid sadly and uselessly by. 

An Example in Wales 

If Major Napier Imd not had a friend 
in South Wales the mill would be idle 
still, but he had this friend, and thereby 
hangs our tale. 

Near Major Napier's fricrurs house in 
Wales is a little water-mill where three 
men—father, son, and hired, man—make 
a ])leasant type of grey flannel whose 
texture and varied colouring arc similar 
to tweed. This small business has a 
comfortable turnover. ♦Major Napier 
often visited the mill and watched the 
three men at their task, and, liking it 
so much, he determined to have a try 
at such a business himself. 

Two Enthusiasts 

He found a first-ratc manager in 
Mr W. L. Harris of Windermere, a quiet 
young man who in 13 years had mastered 
tiic intricacies and problems of the 
biishicss from wool buying to weaving, 
ITie firm for which he worked, having 
been unable to hold on through the 
Depression, had just closed down and 
]\rr Harris' was able to join Major 
Napier at Fordingbridge. 

J 3 ctwcon them these two enthusiasts 
got some machinery into the old mill and 
assembled it. The big double loom with 
.shuttles flicking across it 9b times a 
minute, arrived in about 1000 pieces. 
Mr Harris had it iix working order in 14 
days. They assembled the great card¬ 
ing machihe, 60 feet long and weighing 
25 tons, a tremendous affair of a myriad 
wheels, levers, and spiked and toothed 
rollers which pull and pat tlie wool into 
condition for spinning. 

For the Young and Work-Eager 

Ticsidcs this big loom there arc three 
smaller looms which must be installed- 
before they can begin. When all is in 
order a skilled girl from the North will 
come to work the double loom and 
supervise girls working tlie smaller ones. 
There will also be a foreman carder and 
spinner, and a machine expert; apart 
from these three the milTs personnel 
will be recruited locMly• If it is «'x success 
the mill will prove a great blessing to 
the young work-eager folk fresh from 
Fordingbridge School. 

l\rajor Napier showed us samples of 
his wool. That most suitable for tweeds, 
blankets, and flannels is grown by Dorset 
and Ilampshire Down sheep, Tlie 
Dorset animaTs wool is the whitest of 
British wools and is used for making the 
white flannel so much to tlie fore on 
lennis’court and cricket field. 

We saw and handled the colourful 
tweeds and the soft strong blankets and 
car rugs typical of the kind of thing 
Major Napier means his mill to turn out, 
nnd we Coin id tlicm whiit a lady would 


A C.N. friend, writing from somewhere 
in Africa, tells us how a chief was 
punished the other day for allowing 
unruliness and attacks on the police 
which led to bloodshed. 

The Governor called a meeting of all 
the chiefs from far and near, and on the 
appointed day they appeared at a given 
centre, forming an important assemblage. 
Each chief had his insignia of office, 
gold ornaments in profusion, many head 
men, and a large umbrella of state 
carried behind him. Here they all 
stood in a semi-circle awaiting the 
Governor's arrival, but the chief who 
was leader of the truculent offenders 
was the only one who failed to appear 
at the allotted time. 

However, the Governor arrived, the 
meeting began, and in about lialf an 
hour, with some ostentation, the offend¬ 
ing chief put in an appc^irance, like a 


Continneil from the previous column 
call lovely and exciting. By selling 
direct'from the mill Major Napier hopes 
to be able to sell for £i ix rug for which 
35s or £2 is charged in shops. If the 
rnachincry due is not too late.U^c mill 
will bo working early in the New Year, 
and if another of Major Napier's hopes 
is realised, it will soon present England 
with a new and handsome stuff called 
Hampshire Tweed. 

There is only one sad thing about all 
this, and that is the string of anxious-cyed 
men who come to the office throughout 
each day hoping for work. 

We may hope other landowners will 
hear of this brave venture, and that its 
success will lead them to turn their 
attention to their own estates, the 
finding of work for idle hands to do at 
our own doors. 


boy late for school, and took his place. 
The Governor finished his speech, 
and then proceeded to go round the 
assemblage, 'shaking hands with'each 
chief in turn. As he did so each man, 
who was then seated, rose as the 
Governor drew near to be personally 
greeted and recognised. 

But when the turn o the truculent 
one came the Governor passed him by 
in silence with no recognition, moving 
on to the chief next to him. 

Not a violent punishment, but a com¬ 
pletely effective one. He had been 
made to look foolish in the eyes of the 
public, and that little bit of Africans 
world all judged that the punishment 
fitted the crime and that the white man 
had been just. 

Since then there has been good dis¬ 
cipline in the troublesome quarters, and 
peace is reigning. 


ONE OF DR MADDOX’S 
THIRTEEN 

Speaking of Dr Maddox, who died the 
other day, we mentioned the largo family 
of sons he has left to the world. 

He had seven sons, but he also had six 
daughters, and a correspondent reminds 
us that one of these daughters, Miss Mary 
Maddox, is actually carrying bn her 
father’s work with the help of many of 
his own instruments. • ' 

She is at the Royal Westminster 
Ophthalmic Hospital, in charge of the 
Squint Department. 

All over the country arc clinics run 
by women she has trained in her father’s 
method. It is clear that the mantle of 
her distinguished father, has fallen on 
the daughter's shoulders. 


THE POOR BROTHERS 
ARE HARD AT WORK 

11 HOMES OF ST FRANCIS 

Finding a Way Out of the 
Great Depression 

BEACONS OF LIGHT IN THE 
HOMELESS WORLD 

Slowly but surely the dreams arc 
coming true of a little group of poor men, 
20th-century followers of St Francis, 
who have chosen to live in poverty so 
that they may better help their down- 
and-out brothers. 

When they founded the first Home of 
St Francis in Dorset in 1921, for rescuing 
and giving a training to men from the 
roads, its success was so great that they 
began to dream of founding a Home in 
every county. 

Some of the Brothers went about our 
little island preachingand making known 
this great need. Many sad facts they 
learned about the life on the roads, for 
they often slept in spikes (the name by 
which workhouses arc known to way¬ 
farers), sometimes on stone or concrete 
floors, for there were not enough mat¬ 
tresses or hammocks to go round. 

Happy Families 

The more they saw of workhouses the 
more they rcsolv'cd to start Homes, and 
their ceaseless work is now bearing fruit. 
Last year seven new Homes were 
opened, and there will soon bo Homes 
of St Francis in eleven counties. 

To the 120,000 homeless men who arc 
at present tramping the roads of this 
country, most of them desperately 
searching for work, the Homes arc like 
beacons of light in a black world. Eacli 
little community is a happy family, 
and licre arc to be found help and sym¬ 
pathy and home life unknown in an}' 
workhouse. Employment has been found 
round each Home for a number of men. 

Urgent Need 

Ups and downs there must bo, and 
though some of the centres will soon be 
self-supporting, the Home of St Francis 
at Festiniog, in North Wales, has found 
the struggle too hard and is in urgent 
need of help. Unless ;^5oo is collected 
immediately this beautiful house and 
productive garden, which is hired at a 
low rent, will have to be closed down 
and many men turned on the roads 
again. Already the Home half supports 
itself by the industries of rug-making, 
weaving, chicken farming, and so on. 
The need for a Home in this district is 
so great that a last desperate attempt 
is being made to keep it open, and help 
will be gratefully received by Mrs 
Williams-Ellis, Bias Weiinydd, Blaenau- 
Festiniog, North Wales. 

In Hertfordshire a derelict farm 
almost buried a year ago in a wilderness 
of nettles has been made into a Home. 
Near by is a London dump, and hero 
the Brothers found the remains of 36 
iron bedsteads which have been used 
for reinforced concrete work. They 
found buckets and other articles use¬ 
ful for the Home. The cattle shed is 
now the dormitory, and 18 happy, 
hard-working young men arc making 
the Home pay its way. 

Old Records Wanted 

Wc arc glad to hear that Marlborough 
boys arc helping the Wiltshire Home. 
The Sussex Home is doing well. Forty 
little pigs went to market the other day, 
and none of them had to find its way 
home, for all were sold for good prices. 
At the Templc-Gairdner Hostel near 
Dorset an indoor industry has been 
started of making bulb bowls from old 
gramophone records. The Brothers arc 
badly needing discarded records. ' 

A few months ago the beautiful chapel 
at the Scottish Home near Dunfermline 
was a dark byre with a sloping floor and 
stalls for the cows each side. The 
Brothers have built skylights and made 
windows in the openings through which 
the hay was fed to the cattle. 


PEACEFUL Days For Old Warriors 



The red-coated veterans of the Royal Hospital at Chelsea make an impressive picture when 
they assemble for a service In their chapel. . 
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They SERVED Us 

Beautifiers of 200 
Churches 

There has just died a descendant of 
Edmund Waller, the poet whose life! 
was spent, as the life of a poet’s kinsmen 
should be, in the service of beauty. 

‘ Frederick William Waller had the care 
of the fabric of Gloucester Cathedral. 
His father had it before him, and his 
son has it now. Since 1852 the Waller 
family has watched over the ancient 
loveliness of the cathedral, being re¬ 
sponsible for its preservation and repairs. 
The ‘Wallers as diocesan surveyors have 
repaired sonie 200 churches, and many 
rectories and public buildings. 

The Waller who has just died was so 
shrewd and just a man that builders 
would sign liis contracts without reading 
them. He was courteous and modest, 
as well as just. Like his famous an¬ 
cestor, he lived to be very old, but still 
remained vigorous, and only lately took 
an aeroplane flight. 

We bless his memory for many old 
buildings saved to delight us and our 
children’s children. 


THE GUN ABANDONED FOR 
THE CAMERA 

Hugh Lenox’Scott was. known in his 
earlier days for his military exploits 
against the Redskins. 

Native Americans are still his chief 
interest, but he has found a better 
instrument to go for them with than a 
gun. He now uses a camera. 

When Major-General Scott retired 
from the United States Army in the 
year after the war his friciids thought 
he would take life more easily; but 
he began to work harder than ever. 
" There’s so much to be done,” he says, 
" and too little time to do it in.” 

The task he has set himself is the 
making of a film dictionary of the Red 
Man’s sign language by which the 
different tribes used to make their 
wishes known to one another when they 
met in the plains. 

The dictionary will be unique, and a 
most valuable record. Its author in¬ 
tends to give it when completed to the 
/Smithsonian Institution. 

' This man, whose life work has been 
to destroy, is now putting his heart 
and soul into ah effort to conserve and 
save. Not ; until all oiir war . men arc 
able to follow his example will our 
world be safe and sane. 


METAL ON CRICKET STUMPS 

The very distressing accident re¬ 
ported from India, where a Mysore 
.cricketer was killed by the metal shoe 
. of. a cricket stump, directs attention to 
; the. fact that stumps are still stupidly 
!' made with, metal heads.and shoes. 

. . Ajpparcntly the unfortunate player, 
la'.boy of 17, was. wicket-keeper, and a 
-fast ball shattered the wicket, knocking 

• tiie* stumps out of tlic'ground and cans- 
. j ng one of tl icih' to fly upward, so th at 

its' point struck the; wickctdccepcr,: 

• -No stump eontaining metal should be 
madci The plaiiV wooden stump alone 
is safo 7 .Even a brass-bound liead should 
be barred as only too likely to injure a 
wicket-keeper taking modium'^ or fast 

! bowling. x . • . • • 

GOLLECTING-BOOTS 

. . Something unexpectedly, good has' 

; come .but of racing, and . funnily enough 
.it is out of three pairs of jockey’s boots.• 

; <Thc last two winning Derby jockeys 
gaVe their boots to be shared as collect-’ 
ihg-boxes for the Snnshinc Hornes for; 
Blind Babies'and a Liverpool TTome for’ 
Crippled Children; and now the boots; 
worn by. Gordon Richards when he beat 
Fred Archer’s record arc to join thorn 
in collecting funds I . 

The boots arc fitted with till canisters,! 
■; 'and - when one . pair was opened the 
other day by the mayoress of Liverpool 
they were found to contain £160 all but 
threejiencc. 


The Poor War 
Horse 

Waterloo and Mons 

Waterloo ; and Mons arc 99 years 
apart, yet one farrier shod horses that 
took part in the two famous occasions. 

Attention has been called to the 
record in William Fawcett’s Saddle 
Room Sayings. 

The first horse was a six-year-old at 
Waterloo, and he was an old veteran of 
36 when, he was shod by. a farrier of 15. 
That same farrier was 84 when he shod 
a horse who had been in action at Mons 
and was sent back to England in 1914. 

It is a very long link. We hope it will 
never be repeated, and that 99 years 
after 1914 there will be no war to take 
men or horses from England’s green and 
pleasant land. 


MAKING MOUNTAINS 
INTO PLAINS 

There is plenty of work for all, as the 
C.N. has been saying for years. 

In many districts of South Wales 
unemployed young men are busy chang¬ 
ing hills into playing-fields. 

Already over twenty football fields 
have been made in a year from old tips, 
the young men moving a hundred tons 
of rubbish and rock a week. 

And it is more. than a change in 
landscape, for with the work the 
atmosphere of gloom has given way to 
one of gladness. These men have added 
to the social amenities without extra 
expense to a highly-nxted community. 

SAFETY DAY IN BERLIN 

We have already given one or two 
items on the credit side of. the Nazi 
Government, and here is another. 

Once a month in Berlin all police 
arc mobilised for traffic duty. .Driving 
faults arc noted, and the driver is fined 
on tile spot, as are cyclists riding care¬ 
lessly, or pedestrians who step into the 
road without looking. 

Each person so fined has a right of 
appeal, but if ho should lose his case the 
fine is increased five times. 

Nobody knows when this Safety 
First day will be held ; it may he even 
two days running, on the last of one 
mouth and the first of. the next. The 
result is that everybody is careful. 


AMERICA MOBILISING 

America has lately devoted four weeks 
to a nation-wide Mobilisation Scheme 
directed by Mr Newton Baker. 

It is a new kind of mobilisation, 
mobilisation for human needs. The 
effort is to fill the Community Chests in 
3 50 cities. From these Chests the needs 
of the unemployed, the aged, and the 
infirm must be met this winter. 

One. child in every five in America 
is said by the Government Children’s 
Bureau to be showing signs of the 
suffering brought on by hard times. 
For this reason New York City devoted 
its efforts to a Crusade for Children 
under the mobilisation scheme, 

THE ASBESTOS CURTAIN 

. The Board of Trade, Lloyd’s under¬ 
writers, and all shipowners are keenly 
interested in an invention for the pre¬ 
vention of fire in ships perfected by the 
Bell’s Asbestos and Engineering Supplies 
Company. ., . „ . . 

It is an asbestos curtain which can be 
operated by distant control. Fitted in 
the ship’s alleyways, each curtain, can 
be 'dropped instantly, and as instantly 
cuts off the flames. • ^ ‘ ^ . 

_ With this curtain, placed at short in¬ 
tervals in every corridor in the/ship fire 
could be quickly isolated, and so fought 
with a greater likelihood of success,. .. 

The first woman member '(and the! 
youngest) of the General Medical Council 
has died before she could take her seat. 


More And More 
Power 

Rubbish For Cars 

Many fuels besides petrol'arc being 
used to drive motor-cars. Paraffin, 
heavy oils, and coal-gas are all giving 
good results; even charcoal is being used. 

Australian farmers have found that 
their tractors can be operated cheaply 
on a gas derived from wood charcoal; ^ 
and no\y comes news from Rome of a 
new fitting for touring cars. This 
little apparatus produces a gas from 
any kind of charcoal, even charcoal 
made from vegetable refuse. The gas 
thus produced has been found to give 
excellent results in driving cars. In 
test runs between Rome and Ostia a 
baby car was used. The speed varied 
between 40 and 48 miles an hour, and 
fuel costs worked out at about a 
twentieth of the cost of petrol. 

WHAT LIFE TAUGHT TWO 
GREAT MINDS 

Mr J. A. spender, one of the wisest editors 
of tlie time, and one of the sanest guides in 
politics, has just written this note in one of his 
articles. 

Toward the end of his life I had a 
talk with the late Lord Balfour in which 
he asked me in what way, if any, 
experience had changed my view of 
public affairs. 

I answered on the spur of the moment 
that I iiad started life thinking govern¬ 
ment to be a comparatively simple thing 
and had come to think of it as the most 
difficult of all human arts and an art 
still in its infancy. 

He said I could not more exactly have 
described the change of his own thoughts. 


. OUR LOST STREET NAMES 

The National Institute for the Blind 
has lately been complaining that people 
with short sight cannot see the street 
names placed so high up on the houses. 

But it is not only people with short 
sight who find these names badly placed. 
They arc too high up for motorists, and 
they have to be sought for by the ordin¬ 
ary pedestrian, who has often to cross 
the road before he can see the name 
•from the opposite 'side. Wc even found 
a street off Bethnal Green Road the 
other day without a name at all. 

If street names were lower down they 
could be read from cither side easily. 
But then most of our road signs arc 
mad, as any motorist in country strange 
to him soon finds out. Here is a won¬ 
derful chance for the A.A. 


POOR SOUTH WALES 

Many areas in South Wales are finding 
the burden of local rates unbearable. 
There arc eighteen British districts 
where the rates arc mox'e than twenty 
shillings' in the pound, and all these 
are in South Wales. 

The reason dor these high rates is 
mainly expenditure on public assistance. 
This is how flic circle works. ^ \ 

People must be ' fed and clothed. 
These people arc unemployed. , The 
works arc idle, and pay no rates.' 
Therefore those who can pay, such as 
shopkeepers, have to pay more. These 
arc ’ forced into bankruptcy and swell 
the ranks of the needy. New industries 
keep' away because of the high fates, 
and go where rates are less. 

DANCING IN THE DOCKS 

Liverpool has found a use for the big 
liners lying in her docks after, their 
season of pleasure cruises. , 

Instead of being idle all the winter 
they^ are to collect money for charities, ; 

Already quite a number of social 
; functions and,' balls, in aid of various 
charities have been held on tlicif spacious 
decks.’Floodlights play on . the huge 
funnels of the liners and coloured lights; 
lead the way to the ballroom.' 

Dockyard balls promise to be fashion¬ 
able this winter. 


TOLD IN PICTURES 

A Sort of Kiiiema in 
a Book 

Lorna Doone and llohinson Cnisoc, Told 
in Pictures by Frank C. PapS, John Lane. 
2 s 6d each. 

We congratulate Mr Frank Pape on a 
new and good idea in books, and wc 
recommend those younger brothers 
and sisters who have not yet mastered 
quite all their As, Bs, and Cs to ask for 
one of his books for Christmas. 

Mr P’ape’s idea is to take a favourite 
story like Robinson Crusoe or Lorna 
Doone and turn it into pictures. We 
sec the storm and the xvaves and the 
shipwreck, Crusoe swimming for liis 
life and clinging to a rOck and climb¬ 
ing to shore. The pictures follow him 
through every adventure, and as. we 
turn the pages it is as if we were at tlie 
kinema watching him. 

It is the same with Lorna Doone, 
with Exmoor in the pla,ce of a South Sea 
Island, but more wild adventures. 


SHE SAT FOR BRITANNIA 

It is not so long since we were reading 
of Charles Stuart's effigy at Westminster, 
and now we are thinking of another wax- 
work, of a charming lady known as 
La Belle Stuart, which has been cleaned 
with great care. 

The same clever fingers have cleaned La 
Belle Stuart’s West African grey parrot, 
which lived with her 40 years and died 
a few days after the lady herself died in 
1702. liiis is said to be the oldest 
stuffed bird in England. 

La Belle Stuart, so heavily burdened 
with the Coronation finery she wore, 
was a beauty of the fii'st order in her 
youth, and turned so many heads at 
Court that she ran away in 1667 and 
married the Duke of Richmond and 
Lennox so as to be in safe keeping. 
Before she died she wrote that she wished 
her effigy to be as well done in wax as 
could be and set in a case by itself. 

She could not bear that she should be 
forgotten ; and no more will she be, 
partly because the waxwork maker 
made. such a beautiful effigy of her 
(and charged for it), partly because 
she is mentioned in Pepys’s Diary.' It 
was one July day when he saw all the 
queen’s maids of honour standing to¬ 
gether, and among them one with lier 
hat,’ cocked a little to one side, with its 
little red plume, with her sweet eye and 
a little Roman nose. ^ - 

But chiefly is she remembered because 
she sat for the original figure of Britannia 
on the coinage. 

SHOES FROM TRAIN BRAKES 

A curious request was lately made by 
railway authoritics/in China, who were 
ordering rubber piping for. iisc in railway 
brakes. It was that the rubber should 
be coated with metal. 

. The Chinese have discovered that 
rubber is a very good material for inaking 
shoes, and they have acquired the habit 
of slicing off pieces of the hose-pipe/ for 
this purpose ! The idea that a pair of 
shoes made from the brake pipes of a 
train might cause a bad accident did not 
seem to worry them. But the railway 
engineers hope that putting a metal 
coating on the pipe will prevent it from 
being cut away for future shocmaking. 

A WORD FOR us 

Dy an Irishman 

We are always glad to hear a word for our¬ 
selves. This is from an Irish’ political corre¬ 
spondent, Mr Hogan; formerly Minister for 
Agriculture in the Free State. 

If you want an example you could do 
a lot worse than copy the English.^ 

The English did wrong in this countrj% 
but they are a great nation and a great 
people. Their Army or Navy has not 
made them great, but the high standard 
of good citizenship of ’ their ordinary 
people, the integrity aiid the desire to 
give good value among their shopkeepers 
and farmers. * 
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Voyage of a Bridge • Teddy Bear For Tiger Cubs New Railcar 



the Qame-When these oirls of a Watford school were ready for hockey practice the A Stranger—The tiger cubs at Whipsnade were given a Christmas present of a Teddy Oear 
goalposts had not been sot up, so they carried them on to the field. but as they had never seen anything Jike It before It caused some consternation. 



A Bridge Afloat—The central span of the new Keixeraveer Bridge In Holland was erected on lighters 
and towed into position by tugs, an operation that demanded very skilful seamanship and engineering. 



The Other Strand— The passing years see little change In Strand-on-the~Qreen, near Kew 
Bridgei so unlike a better-known Strand lower down the Thames. 


• The Railcar—Beside the Cornish Riviera express at Paddington Is the ne,w 
which runs on heavy oil fuel. ' It Is on an experimental service 


Q.W.R. railcar 
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Across THE world 

IN A CUTTER 
A Very Brave Wotnan’s 
Adventures 

One clay a man and woman with 
IS 7cl between them left Norway'alone 
in a 40-foot cutter. 

Nearly four years later, having carried 
tlicm to Australia, the boat was wrcclccd, 
i\\\d the man with his wife and two 
babies had a narrow escape. 

That is a bald account of The Cruise 
of the Teddy, by Erling Tambs, p\tb- 
lished by Jonathan Cape. It is a book 
packed with advexitiircs, the only mono¬ 
tonous thing on the voyage being the 
kindness shown to them everywhere 
by white people and brown. 

Erling Tambs is a novelist. When ho 
married he did not furnish a house, but 
spent his money on buying and equip- 
ping a sturdy little vessel which had 
served as a pilot boat on tiie Norwegian 
coast for 38 years. He arranged to 
write travel articles for a Norwegian 
paper, and hoped to get together 
material for novels about the South 
Sea islands. 

Spare Provisions 

He had had eight years experience 
with sailing ships, but was no navigator. 
According to his reckoning land always 
appeared 100 miles too far south I 

By and by they were joined by a 
clever dog called Spare Provisions . and 
at Las Palmas Tony was born. He was 
a. sturdy little fellow, wher spent most of 
his day on deck fishing for whales, or 
trying to empty the Pacific Ocean with 
a sixpenny bucket, ' His sister Tui 
was born in New Zealand, and was 
siiipwrcckcd when a few months old. 

An Incident in Samoa 

What was the funniest incident on 
tlic journey ? Perhaps the time when 
the skipper had to make an official call, 
found that cockroaches had eaten the 
toes of his canvas shoes, and that none 
to fit him could be bought on the island. 
As no white man must go barefoot in 
Samoa, he had to whiten his toes as 
well as the remnants of his shoes I 

As for the most dangerous of the 
:k 1 ventures that .is hard to choose. 

Once when they had anchored off 
Cocos Island Erling Tambs went ashore 
for water and coconuts. A great shark 
tried to overturn the dinghy, but was 
driven off by a slash from the liatchct. 
Next day a similar journey was made. 
After pulling the dinghy well up the 
pebbly beach and tying her to a tree 
Mr Tambs set off to explore the lonely 
isle. Neatly three hours later he re¬ 
turned to find the dinghy gone 1 

The tide had risen and the rope had 
been sawn off against a sharp rock. lie 
was 500 yards from the boat with his 
wife "and child, and it was hopeless to 
swim in those shark-infested waters. 

Just in Time 

He made a raft of driftwood and sap¬ 
lings, launched it with difficulty, and 
poled it into a position whence the 
current would carry him near the 
Teddy. Surrounded by sharks, ho was 
carried toward the boat. His wife was 
not to be seen, but his frantic shouts 
woke tho dog, whoso bark woke Mrs 
Tambs. A heavy fishing line saved him 
only just in time. 

Sad is the ending of the Teddy's 
story, A strong current hurled the 
boat on rocky ledges, and she broke up. 
With Tony in one hand, Erling Tambs 
leaped on to the rock, got a grip, and 
brought tho boy to a ledge. Then he 
returned for Baby Tui. Suddenly he 
saw his wife in the foam, being hurled 
against the rocks. Ho could not help 
her, because he could not lay the baby 
down even for a second. 

But Mrs Tambs is a fmo swimmer, 
and the cruise of the Teddy did not 
end in tragedy. 


Inasmuch 

From Our Loague Oorrespondent 

The latest piece of work done by the 
League of Nations for refugees is an 
international treaty To remove from 
them many of tho disabilities from which 
they now suffer. 

This treaty is designed particularly 
for tho help of those Russians, Turks, 
Armenians, Assyrians, and Chaldeans 
who became refugees as a result of the 
war and whose positions in the various 
countries to which they lied have been 
so uncertain and so full of difficulties. 

Many arrangements have been adopted 
from time to time as a result of League 
effort, but not by all Governments, 
so that regulations differ from one 
country to another, Tho present treaty 
will ensure that the same treatment as 
to civil rights, security, facilities in the 
exercise of work, admission to schools 
and uni\^ersitics, will be afforded in all 
countries. 

One of the most urgent questions 
which this treaty will put right is the 
freedom of movement from one country to 
another. The present situation can bring 
untold suffering on those unfortunate 
people who, for some reason or other, 
may be expelled from, or refused 
admittance to, a certain country. Were 
they aliens they would have a country 
of their own to which to return, but 
the war deprived them of a homeland, 
and they have virtually nowhere to go. 

The Circle of Misery 

As laws at present stand, every 
country, without exception, refuses to 
admit a refugee unless he has a special 
permit to enter; but if ho has been 
deported he cannot obtain such a per¬ 
mit. Very often the reason why he has 
been deported is because he is a vagrant 
and because ho has not been able to 
obtain permission to work. So tho 
circle of misery is complete. 

The right to sickness and accident 
insurance, the right of access to law 
courts, relief, and assistance when ill 
or infirm (the mci*cst minimum of 
human relationship), the right to acquire 
small holdings and little homes and to 
set up mutual benefit societies, are 
among the provisions made in this 
treaty, and it is because the Nansen 
International Office is to close down 
before very long that tho Office has 
been anxious to bring it into being, 

WARMING THE APPLES 
Orchard Heating in Practice 

The modern fruit farmer is not con¬ 
tent to leave his apples to tho mercies 
of the frosts of spring. According to 
the Ministry of Agriculture's Journal 
special oil-heaters can be successfully 
employed to, heat orchards. 

In America millions of gallons of oil 
arc used 3^carly to combat late frosts. 

An experimenting farmer says that 
his neighbours laughed at his heaters, 
but he claims to have raised; orchard 
temperature three degrees in bad frosts, 
and to have raised bumper crops while 
his sceptical neighbours did not. 


WHO WAS CHRISTOPHER 
MARLOWE ? 

Com Canterbury, 1504. Died London, 1593 . 

A shoemaker's son, ho managed to 
equip himself at Cambridge University. 
When ho reached London he found the 
stage encumbered with " a litter of 
rude, rhyming farces and tragedies." 
These his mighty talent swept away. 

Like many another genius, he led a 
wild, erratic life; which fact makes it 
the more striking that in the few year's 
at his disposal he should have procluccd 
so much work of brilliant quality. 

He prepared the way for tho tragedies 
of Shakespeare, on whose early work his 
influence is clcarl3^ traceable. Maidowc 
was fatall3J’ stabbed in a Deptford inn, 


Country News 

Py the Look-About Lady 

What was this hive of chairs on a warm 
afternoon of early autumn, under a 
spreading chestnut tree ? 

What were they all doing, the butcher's 
wife, the squire's wife, the carpenter's 
wife, the doctor’s wife, all leaning for* 
ward and talking, quite thirty of them, 
assembled there in the garden ■ that 
could be just seen from the top of tho 
passing bus ? Why did all these women 
know one another, and giv^c up time to 
this meeting ? 

It is only the Women’vS Institute 
having a-little fun. A domestic question¬ 
naire, to be exact. The bricklayer's wife 
is, at the moment, explaining how to get 
blackberry stains out of a tablecloth, 
supplemented by the fishmonger's wife 
(who used not to be on speaking terms 
with her). Then the rector’s wife will 
say a few words on easy rug-making 

What is this car that lingers in the 
centre of the village on a Erida3^ morning, 
and who arc these smiling women who 
hasten toward it with parcels ? I.ook 1 
That one lias a wooden box containing 
a dozen pots of jam; and there arc four 
big loaves of home-made bread in somc- 
bod3’’ clsc’s arms. 

It is the Women's Institute sending 
in their weekly suppl3^ of home-made 
things to bo sold at the cooperative 
stall in the nearest little town. And the 
richest and busiest person in tho place 
is giving her time to driving nil these 
goods in and coping with tho payments. 

And who gave us this new bench that 
has been placed so invitingly where the 
bus stops at the cross-roads here, with 
a plate nailed on, exhorting people to 
be unselfish ? 

But by now 3^011 know I 


THE CHEWING-GUM RISES 
TO THE OCCASION 

Dy Oup Town Qlrl 

In America, besides the Ford joke, 
there is the Chewing-Gum joke, and we 
were reminded of this by a friend of ours 
who told us of the adventures of some 
chewing-gum in England. 

Last summer she started off with four 
friends in her rather, worn little car, to 
which was attached a modern touring 
caravan, for a caravan holiday.. Before 
she went her brother gave her some 
strange advice. 

" If I were you (he said) I should take 
some packets of chewing-gum," a sug¬ 
gestion she greeted with scorn. Then he 
proceeded to explain that it was mar¬ 
vellous for stopping leaks in the radiator. 

Our friend was rather sceptically 
amused, but, all the same, before setting 
out she smuggled away four tubes of 
that " horrible vulgar stickiness." 

Strange to say, she and her party 
had not gone far before she had to 
examine her engine, and sure enough 
there was a leal: in the radiator I 

The gum, however, had to go through 
a process before being of any use, and 
immediately she set all her friends to 
chew 1 Then, collecting the prepared 
substance, she stuck it firmly on tlic 
hole, and all was well. 

On the second camping night, far in 
the wilds of Cornwall, the rain came down 
in torrents, and when they had all 
settled down to sleep somcbod3^ heard 
the unmistakable drip-drip of rain 
coming through the caravan roof. 

Up rose the campers, and this time 
five minds had but a single thought. 

Presently the mending solution was 
ready and the leak was no more. 

Our friend now always includes chew¬ 
ing-gum in her travelling equipment. 


A NEGRO PROVERB 
There is a fashion now for giving 
books curious titles, and the latest is 
If Crab No Walk> a book on the West 
Indies by Owen Rutter. 

The explanation lies in an excellent 
Negro proverb, " If crab no walk ho 
no SCO nothing." And, we might add. 
If crab no work ho no oat nothing." ' 


Four Chinese 
AND A Cat 

A Queer Sort of Cotton 
Dispute 

A C.N. friend in Mexico, rummaging among 
some old newspaper cuttings, came across tins 
story from a Chinese paper." It is so delightful 
that it seems to us never too late to print. 

Four Chinese merchants had jointly 
bought a quantity of cotton. To kcoj) 
mice from damaging it they also bought 
a cat, which by agreement belonged to 
all four of them, each being tho owner 
of a paw. 

It happened that the cat injured one 
of its paws, and the owner of that par¬ 
ticular paw tied a bandage soaked in oil 
round tho wound. But the cat went toe 
close to the fire, the bandage caught 
alight, and the frightened animal ran 
in among the bales of cotton, which 
were soon in flames and destro3^cd. 

The owners of the three good paws 
sued the owner of the bad paw for the 
money they had lost, declaring that the 
bad paw had caused the destruction of 
their cotton. 

But the judge thought diffcrentlw 
The bad paw was so lame, said he, that; 
the cat could not use it, Thoi'cforo it 
must have been tho tlu*oc good paws 
that carried it to the cotton bales, 
causing their destruction ; and the ilirec 
owners of these paws were ordered to 
compensate the owner of the l:>n(l paw 
for his loss. 


A COAL RIDDLE 
Do Gas and Electricity 
Compete With Coal? 

Coal producers often speak of gas and 
electricity as competitors of coal. In a 
sense it IS true that gas and electricity, 
altliough in onr country derived from 
coal, diminish the use of coal, but 4 ht‘ 
gas thus made the subject of competition 
is made from raw coal. 

Coal is an invaluable raw material. 
Thus regarded, we see every industry 
that works upon coal as a proper con¬ 
sumer of coal and not as a competitor. 

According to ono estimate, the gas 
industry uses about 30 million tons of 
coal a year, while the electrical industry 
uses about 16 million tons. If the worl: 
done by the gas and electricity se 
produced were to be performed (it 
could not be so well performed) by 
raw coal, more coal would be needed 
than is consumed in the gas and 
electricity output named ; but tliat is 
not the end of the story. 

Bccansc gas and electricity arc such 
convenient instruments for a host of 
piu'poscs, old and new, their advance 
will continue to be rapid; so they will 
in future come to need much greater 
quantities of coal than they now call for. 

More tlian that, they will come to 
consume quantities of coal very much 
greater than would bo required if the 
gas and electrical trades and tlu; 
numerous industries built upon them 
had never arisen. 


ROBOT TUG ON THE THAMES 

The Electro, tho new robot tug on 
the Thames, is attracting great interest 
among shipping authorities. 

Her automatic control has abolished 
the tinlcling of bells in tlic engine-room 
and gives the captain direct control of 
the engines. At the touch of a button or 
a lever on the bridge The Electro will, 
carry out any change required, from 
full ahead to full astern, or from port to 
starboard. Even under severe tests the 
mechanism remains undamaged, and 
responds in less than a second, a great 
asset in a cx'owdcd waterway. 

The Electro is the first Dicscl-elcctric 
tug on the Thames. The engine-room is 
so cool that radiators have been installed 
for the winter. 
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THE SHEPHERD’S 
STAR 

TWIN SUNS OF CAPELLA 
THE GOAT 

A Link Between Ancient Peru 
and Chaldea 

150 TIMES BRIGHTER 
THAN OUR SUN 

Dy tho O.N* Astronomer 

The brilliant Capclla is now almost 
overhead by lo o'clock in the evening, 
the brightest star in that region. 

This is the famous Shepherd's Star, 
which is still known as thc Goat Star, 
its name Capella indicating a she-goat* 
Auriga, thc constellation in which 
Capella is the chief star, is tho Shepherd 
that holds the goat, with two kids. From 
thc most remote antiquity Capclla has 
represented a goat, thc idea apparently 
originating in Chaldea over 5000 years 
ago ; it was then represented as a goat 
on the left arm of Auriga thc Shepherd, 



Proportionate sizes and distances apart of the 
suns of Capella, as compared with our Sun 


as wo know from some very ancient 
carvings in Assyria. 

Even at thc present time Capella is so 
represented in the left arm of Auriga on 
pictorial renderings of the constellation, 
a remarkable example of traditional 
persistence. 

Equally singular is the fact that thc 
ancicjrt Peruvians, though so remote 
from Chaldea, also associated this star 
with shepherds, thus constituting an 
additional link, of which there appear to 
be many, between these ancient peoples. 

At a later period Roman mythology 
made Capella commemorate the goat 
which suckled thc infant Jupiter, while 
tlie Romans saw in tho stars of Auriga 
a fancied resemblance to a chariot; and 
so it comes about that thc original idea 
of the Shepherd has become involved 
with that of thc chariot, and Auriga, the 
charioteer, has taken the place of thc 
Shepherd, while tlie charioteer still 
anomalously holds the goat and thc kids 
as well. 

As seen from Britain, Capclla is thc 
third brightest star, exceeded in apparent 
brilliance only by Sirius and Vega. 
Actually Capella radiates three times 
more light than Vega, nearly six times 
more than Sirius, and 150 times more 
than our Sun. 

Balloon and Cricket Ball 

This immense flood of light comes 
from two giant suns which compose 
Capella, the larger being about 10,300,000 
miles in diameter, or nearly twelve times 
thc width of our Sun ; the other is about 
7 million miles in diameter. Though so 
enormous, these two suns of Capclla are 
so blown out, as it were, into light and 
rarefied gaseous elements that thc 
amount of material in them is relatively 
very small—as in the case of a great air 
balloon compared with a small but heavy 
cricket ball. Their mass is very small 
as compared with their size, being only 
four and two-fifths greater than our 
Sun in one case, and three and a third 
times more in thc smaller one. 

Tho centres of these colossal suns 
average only about 79 million miles 
apart, each one revolving in an orbit a 
little larger than that of Mercury, and 
around a central point between them, in 
104 days. 

What a spectacle two such suns would 
present in the sky were they as near as 
our Sim. may be imagined from the 
picture. Fortunately they are not, or 
thc Earth would soon come to aii end ; 
they arc about three million times 
fartlicr away, and so appear as a single 
star. G. F. M. 


C,N. Questions 

ABOUT MUSIC 

Wc have asked our Music Correspondent to 
answer a few questions irom time to time. 

What is Jazz? 

The speeding-up and manufacture of 
musical excitement. 

There arc no limits to what can be 
done in this way. Jazz has no rules, so 
this ear-tickling . sensation goes on, 
changing its fashion from day to day. 

Thc beginning of it was American Rag- 
Time, which gave ns songs of Negro life, 
Wc all know tlic feeling they gave us of 
ragged time. Important beats were 
missed, heavy accents were put on notes 
where 110 accent really belonged. Next 
came Ragtime Bands. In America thc 
Negroes still provide a good deal of this 
kind of music. 

About 1915 Paul Whiteman, an 
Englishman, made a dance band without 
them. Then thc music changed. He 
invented all kinds of musical tricks. 
Sometimes trombones would play 
strange sounds, or a saxophone would 
make a tremolo. Perfectly decorous 
tunes would be fooled out of their exist¬ 
ence. All Jazz players aim at musical 
antics. This noise sometimes makes 
fairly pleasant hearing, but mostly it 
tries to upset our sense of music. 

What Is Chamber Music ? 

Any music that is played in a room 
or small hall and is not suitable for per¬ 
formance in a large concert hall. 

When instruments began to be more 
used, about the middle of the 17th 
ccntuiy, a musical form called a Sonata 
came into being. Tlie first English 
chamber music was written in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, for viols. A chest 
of viols often held six of these pear- 
shaped stringed instruments. Later 
came.the violin, viola, and violoncello. 
Groups of from three to eight solo 
players would play Trios, Quartets, 
Quintets, Sextets, Septets, and Octets, 
which were sonatas for a varying 
number of instruments, but always a 
small enough number to play perfectly to¬ 
gether without the need of a conductor. 

What is a Violin? 

The name comes from the V.ol, a 
string instrument used in Elizabethan 
times, though the Egyptian Lyre, 
brought to Europe by thc Crusaders, is 
its ancestor. 

A violin plays thc Soprano part in a 
choir of four other string instruments, 
tho rather larger Viola.sounds thc alto 
notes, the Violoncello, bigger still, gives 
tenor ones, and thc Double-bass, stand¬ 
ing six feet high, supplies the deepest 
sounds of all. 

With all these instruments sound is 
made by the bow being drawn across thc 
strings. This sets the air in motion. 
Bows arc made with white horsehair, 
for it has a wavy surface, whicli acts on 
thc string like the edges of a fine saw. 

Guarneris, Stradivarius, and Amati, 
early in tlie r7th century, made the best 
violins, and nobody knows their secret. 

What is Sol-Fa? 

Tiic names of two syllables in thc 
ladder of seven scale names—Dob, Re, 
Mi, Fa, Sol, La, To, 

Wc know that the Greeks used to name 
their sounds with short syllables, to help 
to pick out thc right notes in singing. 
The names that we use Guido D'Arezzo 
thought out. He took them from the first 
letters of cacli line of a Latin hymn. 
They are very useful in helping singers to 
pronounce clearly and quickly. When 
you learn each sound in this way thc 
reading of music at sight is made easy. 

About 100 years ago Sarah Glover 
invented Tonic Sol-Fa. She used thc 
same syllables but added others for 
sharps and flats. Besides that she tried 
to fix the Doh (or Tonic] as the first note 
of any scale, so that from that sound 
one could easily measure the rest with 
thc car. 


A MANfiABEY MONKEY 
FOR THE ZOO 

FLUFFY’S CLINGING BABY 

Indignant Albino Who Refused 
To Wear Spectacles 

WILL JACKO BECOME A 
zoo PET ? 

By Oup Zoo Correspondent 

A very interesting baby has been 
bom at thc Zoo. 

. It is a mangabey monkey, and its 
parents arc Fluffy, a popular inmate 
of tlic Monkey House, and Blanco, the 
Zoo's well-known albino monkey. 

The mangabey is a West African 
monkey with white. eyelids and a 
peculiar high-pitched cry, and only 
once before has one been born in the 
menagerie. Eighteen months ago Fluffy 
and Blanco had a baby, but unfortun¬ 
ately the little creature was a cripple 
and could not be reared. This time, how¬ 
ever, Fluffy has a fine, healthy baby. 

Mother and Infant 

It is a quaint youngster, for it lias a 
large head and long arms and legs, and 
at this early stage the skin on its face 
is not grey, as in adult mangabeys, 
but a bright flesh-pink. It spends all 
its time clinging to Fluffy’s body with 
its arms and legs, its head pillowed on 
her breast, and never for a moment 
does thc mother let her infant lie on 
thc floor of the cage. 

She carries it about with her wherever 
she goes, and it clings to her so tightly 
that it would be in no danger of falling 
off even if Fluffy took violent exercise. 
Happily,.Fluffy is being a model parent, 
tending her baby devotedly. But Blanco 
has been separated from his family, 
for he could not be trusted to treat tlie 
new arrival with proper respect. 

He is popular with visitors because, 
althougli his temper is far from perfect, 
Blanco is something of a comedian ; 
and he always attracts attention because, 
in common with all albinos, he suffers 
from weak eyes, and when he ap¬ 
proaches his admirers he covers his eyes 
with his hand to shield them from 
thc light. 

Seme time ago the Zoo authorities 
tried to persuade him to wear smoked 
glasses; but Blanco steadily refused to 
become famous by being thc first Zoo 
monkey to wear spectacles. As soon 
as they were strapped to his head he 
pulled them off and smashed them. 

Pride of the Penguins 

Although the season for Zoo babies 
is over; the menagerie has a few other 
belated additions to thc nursery. A 
pair of black-footcd penguins hav^c 
liatchcd a chick which is the pride of 
the entire penguin colony, and is 
therefore, in danger of being spoiled; 
and the Reptile House has a family of 
twelve baby tree boas, who have been 
given a den to themselves. 

Another late Zoo baby is a nilgai 
(Indian antelope), while an attractive- 
looking newcomer from abroad is an 
American black bear of six months, 
nicknamed Jacko. Jacko has been used 
to petting and attention, but whether 
he intends to become a Zoo pet is still 
doubtful. He has bitten and scratched 
his keepers several times, but his ill- 
temper may be due to disgust at being 
shut up in a menagerie, and there is 
still hope that he may x^rescntly settle 
down and grow tame enough to play 
witli visitors. 


A JOKE COMES TRUE 

W^c arc sorry to hear that ivlicn thc 
Vicar of St Laurence Church at Cat- 
ford looked for his hat after thc Jumble 
Sale he found it not there, as tlic Irish¬ 
man said. It had been sold in aid of 
thc church funds ! 

Thc Vicar had to go homo bareheaded, 
but fortunately the bnyer discovered thc 
mistake and sent the hat back. 



A lways a picture of healtli 
—with glowing cheeks and 
happy, laughing eyes—all 
parents delight to see their 
children brimming over with 
such life and energy, 

• Remember that good health de¬ 
pends upon correct and adequate 
nourishment—and active children 
need more nourishment than 
. ordinary food supplies, to make 
good thc strength and energy they 
• expend so lavishly. That is why 
they need delicious ** Ovaltine.** 

“Ovaltine** is 100 per cent, 
health-giving nourishment, scienti¬ 
fically prepared from the highest 
qualities of malt extract, fresh 
creamy milk and new-laid eggs. 

It provides, in a concentrated, 
correctly balanced and easily 
digested form, every nutritive 
clement essential for building up 
health, strength and vitality. 

''Ovaltine/* unlike imitations, 
does not contain Household 
Sugar to give it bulk and to 
cheapen the cost. Further¬ 
more, it does not contain 
Starch, nor does it contain a 
large percentage of. Cocoa or 
Chocolate, 

Considering its supreme quality 
^‘Ovaltine*’ is by far the most 
economical food beverage you can 
buy. Reject substitutes. 

'OY4LTINE' 

Gives Energy and 
Robust Health 

Prices in Gt. Britain andN. Ireland 
1/1, 1/10 and 3/3 per tin. 
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A Wonderful 

Present 



6 - Voluvies, 
2,000 Vases 
Profuse I y 
Illustrated. 
Actual Boohs 
are in. 

high by 5{ in. 
ivUle. 


Amazing “Daily Sketch” offer of six enclianliiig hooks 
that Johnnie and Mary will simply revel in. Far and 
away the hcsl gift of the year. They will he happy hoys 
and girls indeed who are fortunate enough to get them. 
The pick of the world-famous l)Ook8 that for generations 
have steeped the minds of our young people in romance 
and beauty and hapi>iness. 


1. GREAT FAIRY STORIES 
FROM ANDERSEN, GRIMM 
AND T it E ARABIAN 
NIGHTS. 

2. ROBINSON CRUSOE 
(DANIETi DEFOE). 

3. BIACK BEAUTY (ANNA 


4. GUI.I.IVER’S T R A V F. L S 

(DEAN SWIFT). 

5. GREAT STORIES FROM 
SHAKESPEARE (CIIAREES 
EAMB). 

6 . TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL¬ 
DAYS (THOMAS HUGHES). 


A DESERTED CITY 

SURPRISING DISCOVERY 
OF A TRAVELLER 

The Old Town Which Has Lost 
Its Life and is No More 

HOUSES FOR A FEW POUNDS 

From a Correspondent in Spain 

In these days of over-population it is 
interesting to come across a once-famed 
city which is gradually sinking into 
oblivion. Yet that was the experience 
of the writer on a recent tour iii Spain. 

At the beginning of the i6th century 
ISfedinacclli was a populous Roman 
municipality, a coveted Moorish strong¬ 
hold, a splendid Castillian city, and the 
key of the province of Aragon. It had 
then 15,000 inhabitants. The weavers 
filled the streets in the evenings after 
ilicir day’s work was over. The proud 
aristocrats dawdled past the grilled 
windows out of which beaming black 
eyes gleamed at them. Tliere were eleven 
priests to attend to the religious needs 
of the population, to say nothing of a 
Collegiate Church. 

Ruin and Desolation 

But now what a contrast ! The motor 
which conducted us up the spiral road 
which ascends to the once proud cit}^ 
passed through a triumphal Roman arch, 
and then a row of broken-down walls, 
large houses with stone gates, and a 
noble palace met our eyes. All we saw 
was ruin and desolation and a vista of 
empty streets. It was as though wc had 
entered a city of the dead, and wc felt 
impelled to talk in whispers lest by a 
sound wc should break the enchanted 
spell of its long dream. 

The Central Square was likewise 
deserted, but there we heard a cock 
crow and finally even the tread of a 
human footfall fell on our ears. Joyfully 
wc cried to the man : 

“ Hail, friend I So somebody does live 
here ? ” 

Everybody Leaving 

The man stopped to spceik to us, 
informing us that he was the representa¬ 
tive of Justice. 

Who else lives here,” we asked; 
” who could tell us something about the 
place ? ”, 

" Well,” he answered, ” Don Luis the 
doctor could, but he left last year.” 

” Is there nobody else ? ” 

” Well, there was Don Alejandro, but 
he also went away some months back 
with all his family. Everybody is 
' leaving--” 

” But why arc they all leaving ? ” 

The representative of Justice shrugged 
his shoulders, and told us that he had 
known the city 40 years ago when 
it had a population of about 5000, 
which, after the lapse of 20 years, had 
dropped to 3000 ; and so it had gone on 
diminishing until today, when it counted 
barely 700 souls. There was still one 
priest left in the parish, all the others 
having been suppi*cssed, with the Col¬ 
legiate School which went 80 years ago. 

Departed Splendour 

And so Medinacelli is disappearing. 
It began to die when the dukes and their 
families who used to live in such 
splendour passed away. There seems to 
be nothing to live for there now, and so 
the more enterprising members of the 
community have already migrated to 
other parts of the country. 

All that remains as a means of liveli¬ 
hood is farm work for about 90 labourers 
and the Salt Mines, which support 
another 20 or 30. There is nothing else, 
no commerce, no orchards, no cattle 
trade. Even the annual festival has been 
done away with. Of the ancient ]\Ioorish 
castle nothing remains but the walls. 

” How much does a house cost here ? ” 
we asked. 

” The price, like everything else, is 
diminishing. You could buy one for 


AN ENGLISH OAK 
IN EVERY PORT 

BIRTHDAY GIFT TO 
GRACE DARLING . 

An Act of Remembrance All 
Round the Empire 

HONOURING A BELOVED NAME 

Grace Darling is a loved name in 
our English story because the act of 
courage which made her famous was so 
essentially human and English in its 
nature, a quiet doing of duty iii the face 
of extreme and deadly danger, with 
no fuss. 

The secret of our national character is 
that we can be heroic without heroics. 
Grace Darling has grown to be in our 
thoughts a type of a beloved hero. 
It is not yet a hundred years since she 
died, but her name has been borrowed 
to adorn many societies, deeds, in¬ 
stitutions, and ships. 

A Happy Inspiration 

From time to time people have von- 
dered what they could do as a birthday 
gift to Grace Darling’s memory. By 
next birthday, November 24, 1934, 

what could be done ? 

It has been decided, by a happy 
inspiration, to create a living memorial 
of her in an entirely new .way. An 
English oak is to be rooted and called 
by her name in every port, town, or 
village which has direct access to the 
sea, not only in England, but all over 
the Empire. So the memory of Grace 
Darling and her quiet, great heroism 
will link shore with shore. 

Boys and girls will be able to count 
up how many hundreds of saplings will 
bo planted by this time next year. 
There is to be a pretty little ceremony 
for each tree : no one but a member 
of the klerchant Service must plant it. 

We can imagine how busy the Grace 
Darling League will soon be, with so 
many extra things to think about—a 
belt of English oaks for every island on 
which the English flag flics—all to be 
paid for out of what we might call our 
sea-coinage ; that is to say, the copper 
coins which show Britannia, with Nep¬ 
tune’s trident in hand, at her historic 
task of ruling the waves. 

A Tree of Memory 

Once planted, there is little doubt 
that the saplings will thrive. They will 
certainly be watched. We can imagine 
the joy with which the dwellers in a 
little seaport will note the first budding 
of this tree of memory. We can imagine 
how a tradition as well as a memory 
will be rooted with each slip, so that in 
another hundred years, which is not 
much in the life history of an oak, the 
legend of bravery, made immortal 
by these trees will be linked with the 
tree's own quality. 

No tree is strongei*, more fitted to 
stand storm and stress, than the 
English oak. If there is any living 
thing akin to the best in our character 
it is that tree. It grows slowly, un¬ 
obtrusively, its hardihood measured by 
the trouble it has to bear. How good 
to think that once more the oak is to be 
the symbol of a stout heart and a daunt¬ 
less spirit, that hundreds of these trees, 
upholding a gracious memory, will 
link together every shore on which onr 
English voice is heard. 

Continueil Uom the previous column 
2000 pesetas (fifty pounds), perhaps 
indeed for 1000.” 

As we wended our way homeward the 
Sun was slowly sinking behind the 
horizon. Medinacelli was enveloped in 
misty shadows, and far away the 
beautiful valleys below stretched as far 
as the eye could see. One could not help 
pondering on the mysteries of Fate 
which reduced this once populous and 
enchanting city to the dimensions of £i 
small village, whereas the efforts of man 
might have preserved this wonder city 
of the Spanish Golden Age. 


SEWELL). 

Handsomely bound in rich blue cloth, the six books are exquisitely illustrated 
and make a complete library—a magnificent Presentation Set fitting into a 
handy cabinet. You can secure the whole set simply by collecting 15 Presenta¬ 
tion Tokens cut from consecutive issues of Daily Sketch ” and sending them 
with a Postal Order for 5s. 6d., which covers cost of packing, insurance, 
Presentation Cabinet, carriage and delivery to your door. But you must act 
itote! Send immediately the Reservation Form below for a Voucher giving 
full details of this remarkable offer and illustrating all the books in actual 
colours. 

Start qualifying for your Set at once. Tokens appear m the ‘‘Daily Sketch” 
every day. 

-- WSERVAIION FORM ----- 

«DAILY SKETCH” CHILDREN’S CLASSICS. 
CABINET PRESENTATION SET. 

Please send to me, to the address on !the label below, tbe illustrated Presentation 
Voucher and details regarding the olTer of the ** Daily Sketch *’ Children’s CLissics, and 
please reserve for me provisionally a set of the six volumes, 

(Write in Block Letters.) 

NAME ... 

ADDRESS .■.. 

NEWSAGENT ... 




C.N.1 



NEWSAGENrS ADDRESS . 

Post this at once In an unsealed envelope (id. stamp) to:— 

“Children’s Classics,” Dally Sketch, 196, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C.I, 
It is understood that by flllind in this form a reader incurs no liability whatsoever. The set of 
books can be sent only after the presentation Voucher is completed and returned with 15 Tokens to 
. the “ Daily Sketch.” (Do not send money with this.) 

■ I — . . Po not detach. — . 


ADDRESS LABEL 

(This must be forwarded also.) 


El A ME . 

address... 


Volt must 
afTix Bd. 
stamp here 
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SOMETHING LIKE 
A MIRACLE 
Albert and His Horses 

A STORY WITH A HAPPY 
ENDING 

Miracles, or something very like them, 
do happen these days. Here is the storv 
of one. 

It started when Albert, a, typical 
London street arab only four and a hall 
feet high, but brimming over with life 
and eagerness, called at an office of the 
After-Care Association for Defective 
Children. 

“ Oavv, Miss,'* he said to the secretary. 

get me a job with 'osses. I love 
'osses, I do, it*s me nature." 

He went on to tell how that when he 
was only seven a man gave him ten 
shillings lor stopping a horse oh the 
point of bolting, and that all his life he 
l)ad longed to be a jockey. 

His small size (although i6 he weighs 
under five stones) is partly due to having 
been ill when a’ baby and partly to not 
being looked after properly at home. 

At a Riding-School 

The Association were not at all sure 
what they could do for Albert, but they 
polished him up a bit, bought him some 
new clothes, and looked round for some 
way by which he could earn money and 
keep himself. 

Then the miracle happened. A man 
who kept a riding-school answered one 
of the Association's letters saying that 
he wanted someone to groom and 
exercise the children’s ponies, but could 
not find anyone light enough. 

Lightness of weight was at last a 
benefit instead of a handicap to young 
Albert. The riding-master agreed to try 
iiim, and in six months wrote to the 
Association saying: “ We are very 

pleased with the way Albert works, and 
above all with his manners—in fact, we 
have nothing but praise for him,** 

So Albert is happy with his horses, 
and anyone who is looking round for a 
good homo for a Christmas donation 
could not do better than send it to the 
Association which helped him, at 2 Old 
Queen Street, London. S.W.r. 


THE FAITHFUL 
They Served Long and Well 

90 YEARS RECORD WINS A 
C.N. GUINEA 

The C.N. Guinea for the longest 
record of faithful service has been won 
by Mr F. C. Kenward, 55 Duncan Road, 
Derby. 

He not only sent us the record, 
but also the picture, of a man who, 
dnring the i8th century, was servant in 
one family for over 90 years. His name 
was Isaac Ingall, and the family lie 
served so faithfully were the Websters 
of Battle Abbey in Sussex. 

Two other old servants of whom our 
readers tell us arc Sarah Mellard, whose 
tombstone at Wragby in Yorkshire 
says that she died at 93 after 83 years of 
continuous service at Nostcll Priory ; 
and Mary Ann Money, who for 79 years 
worked at a farmhouse in South 
IMoreton, Berkshire, where she went as 
a child of 12. 

Four other records worth publishing 
arc those of Charles Bridgcman, organist 
at All Saints, Hertford, for 81 years, 
after being appointed at the age of 13 ; 
Robert Harrison, who is still at work 
after 76 years with a firm of stocking- 
makers at Calverton in Nottingham¬ 
shire ; Mr H. J, Waters of Norwich, who 
recently celebrated his 7otli anniversary 
as a local preacher, and though 87 still 
goes from church to church; and John 
Dover, who is still singing in the North 
Church choir at Penicuik in Midlothian 
after 65 years, without missing a Sunday, 
excejit for his annual holiday.. 


GREAT CHRONICLE 
OF LONDON 

Capital News From 
Long Ago 

A PRICELESS MANUSCRIPT 

It is good news that Lord Wakefield 
has bought the Great Chronicle of London 
and saved it from crossing the sea. 

This priceless manuscript, especially 
valuable for its contemporary account 
oJ England under the Yorkists, once 
belonged to Robert Fabyan, who was 
sheriff in 1493. 

John Stow, the most famous ot all 
writers on London, used it, and the 
manuscript has many notes that are in 
his handwriting, 

It passed into the hands of a family 
whose house was burned in 1706 but 
while a large library of books and manu¬ 
scripts was lost this survived. In 1899 
it escaped a second fire. 

Mr Kingsford^s Testimony 

The greatest authority on the subject, 
the late Mr C. L. Kingsford, did hot ; 
Imow of its existence when he edited 
Stow’s Survey in 1908. Just before the 
war he discovered it, and declared it to 
be the fullest and most vahiable of the 
London chronicles we possess. 

He thought the owner would publish 
this precious work, but he died before 
that could be accomplished, and then 
Mr Kingsford died also. 

The most recent and elaborate biblio¬ 
graphy of Tudor history, says Professor 
A. F. Pollard, speaks of the Great 
Chronicle as not extant, but in spite 
of being neglected and overlooked and 
forgotten for centuries the manuscript is 
very much extant. 

Suddenly historians discovered that it 
was not only extant but in the market, 
and someone told Lord Wakefield, who 
acquired it and presented it to the 
Guildhall Library, A thing like this has 
only to be mentioned to such a man 
and it is as good as done. Now we hope 
to hear that it is being edited and 
will be published. 

HYMNS 7000 MILES AWAY 
A Transmitting Station For 
Every 500 Villages 

Young readers of a well-known illus¬ 
trated paper in India have presented 
a fortunate village called Asrapur, the 
Place of Comfoi't, with a powerful 
wireless set. 

The village lies between the two 
large cities of Lahore and Amritsar in 
the Punjab, five miles from the nearest 
railway station, with three miles of 
very dusty road after leaving that 
longest of all main roads, the Grand 
Trunk, which was built in the i6th 
century by Mogul emperors to reach 
from Peshawar to Calcutta. 

Asrapur is a village of Christians who 
work on the land. There is a school for 
girls to which pupils come from ten 
miles round, some walking, others in, 
bullock carts ; and there is a hospital 
for women, whose doctors and nurses go 
out into the neighbouring villages. 

Many of the workers know English, 
and appreciate English music and 
lectures. It means much to them to 
hear the broadcasts from London, and 
to bo able on Sundays to join in the 
singing and prayers with their fellow- 
Christians in England 7000 miles away. 
It brings a new sense of fellowship. 
The young folk have indeed made 
many people happy. 

Very soon wireless will be established 
in villages all over India, It is proposed 
to set up a transmitting station with a 
radius of 50 miles for every 500 villages. 
When these local centres have proved 
a success they will be controlled from a 
central station, according to the language 
of the area. It is estimated that at least 
twenty languages will have to be used 
to cover the country; 



Stories of Great 

Courage 

This bravo world needs brave people. There have never been wanting 
men and women to conquer Despair and build up Victory. Their 
stories, serving as an inspiration for these difficult days, are bc:ng told 
week by week in Arthur Mee’s 1000 Heroes, In the part issued this 
week, for example, wc read of the following among others: 

James Clerk-Maxwell 

HE Made WIRELESS 
POSSIBLE 

Sir Richard Burton ; 

The First Englishman 

To Reach Mecca 

HiinyacU Janos 

The Little old Man 

Who Saved Europe 

• Erasmus 

The Wise Man in a 
Changing World 

Captain Thomas Corani 

THE Queer Friend of 
NOBODY’S Babies 

Saint Genevieve 

The Wondrous Girl \ 

WHOSE Life Thrilled 

Joan 

Roger Bacon 

THE Middle ages 
Wonder Man 

William Harvey 

HE Founded Medicine 

ON A Rock 

Sir Joshua Reynolds 

His Name Will Live 

For Ever 

Bartli(51emy Thimmonier 

HE Gave the world 

THE SEV\/ING-MACHINE 

Arthur 

Mee’s 

1000 HEROES 

Every Friday 

Sixpence 
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CHAPTER 29 
Grim Fighting 

Tt was very casj^ to tell himself to be 
brave, but very difficult if bravery meant 
shutting iiis eyes to the truth of his peril. 

If the worse came to the worst, and he 
couldn’t make them hear, what remained 
for him ? Should he grope his way back to 
the place where he had picked up the tram 
rail in the bare hope of there discovering 
some means of escape ? But the mouth of 
the shaft in the cliff had collapsed years and 
years ago, the* whins and grasses were 
growing over it now. 

Should he try the galleries ? But they 
were under the bed of the ocean. So the 
galleries would only bury him deeper. 

Then, how long could a person survive 
without food or water ? Perhaps two or 
three days ? Before then the hunt would be 
up for him. But the searchers would never 
dream of the secret passage. They would 
scour every yard of the moor, they \vould 
drag its deep pools, they would beat the 
heather, they would search the cliffs and 
the rocks ; but the secret passage would 
never occur to their minds because no 
one in the Cove really believed in it. 

So nobody avouUI ever know what had 
become of him. 

Paul pulled up in a flash: he was assailed 
by a sharp pang of thirst. A new conster¬ 
nation shook every nerve of his being. 

Then as suddenly he remembered the 
two apples which he had pocketed. 

He had food and drink. But dare he cat 
all of one apple, or should he make them 
last out to tlie bitter end ? With an effort 
of will he rationed himself to the half of one, 
and ate it very slowly, morsel by morsel. 

This partially relieved his thirst, and 
gave him more heart, so that the dreary 
hopelessness which was stealing on him 
receded sufficiently to allow him to rally 
his wits. 

It was no good waiting, he saw,, till his 
strength should decline. Unless he found 
some way of escape he was done for. 

He had left his steel rail and his jacket 
in the recess. He returned and fetched 
them. Then, having put on his jacket and 
balancing the steel rail across his shoulder, 
lie turned his back on the ladder and set 
off again. 

He was gohig in search 0/ that drip, drip, 
of zvater. For his calmed and invigorated 
wits had reminded him that water could 
not drip without some space to drip through, 
or without some surface to drip upon. 

It had not been dripping from the roof 
of the tunnel itself, but it must have been 
dripping near by or he could not have 
heard it. 

Now let him consider. When he had 
heard it first it had sounded ahead of him. 
Soon after he had taken the first turning 
he had lost it. So the place to search was 
before you came to that turning. 

Now, in his previous journey along the 
tunnel he had naturally followed his nose 
with his light straight ahead always. This 
time he must splay his light on both sides. 
So, setting down his rail, he began to do 
this, and presently his intelligence met its 
reward. At the very foot of the right hand 
wall some bricks had fallen out, and leaping 
on these with a sharp little cry of; excite¬ 
ment he cleared them away with his hands 
and after some labour revealed a big dark 
cavity slanting away from him. 

He went on.his knees and tried to probe 
its depth with his torch. 

Ilis torch had given out. 

The cavity was large enough for his 
body, but he dared not let himself down 
before testing its depth. Not to be beaten, 
he tried next with his section of rail, but 
this proved, too unwieldy and heavy to 
support at arm’s length. He searched his 
pockets but all he could find that might 
serve was a single round, smallish object. 

It \va,s Esther’s lucky penny from St 
Hrinnan’s Well. . 

He held his breath as he let this fall into 
the hole. 

Simultaneously almost a hard, metallic 
tinkle responded. 

Esther's lucky penny had made up his 
inind for him. It had proved to him that 
the hole was comparatively shallow and 
with a rock bottom. Witliout hesitation he 
pushed his steel rail overboard, then 
lowered himself with his arms and let him¬ 
self drop. He alighted on his' feet, on tlie 
top of his rail, not in any mere pit but in 
the jaWs'-of a dark, natural tunnel, with 
water dripping heavily just farther on. This 
was .the mufiled drip, drip, he had heard 
from above, 

He had no light. But he couldn’t stay 
where he was, so he began to grope forward 


along this queer species of subway, created 
either some centuries ago by vibrations of 
earthquake or at later date by the force of 
explosives when blasting the mine, and fed 
with air from numberless fissures and 
crannies. He was well aware that it might 
come to an end any moment—to leave him 
farther, perhaps, from escape than before. 
But the wildest hope was better than no 
liopc at all. 

So, neck or nothing, hardly able to sec a 
full yard ahead of him, often using his steel 
rail as a pick, with the clothes nearly ripped 
off his back and his hands torn and bleeding, 
he pressed and squeezed and fought his 
way farther and farther. 

CHAPTER 30 

Next pay 

the hump of the cliff began to dip 
^ to the moor there stood a pile of 
grotesquely shaped rocks, one of which was 
poised like a logan or rocking stone. 

No stranger to the headland missed 
]:>aying a visit to this pile, not so much 
because of its isolation or fantastic forma¬ 
tion as because Nature had posted it there 
to stand sen try-go over a great yawning 
chasm in tlie earth known in.all guide-books 
as the Jettison Fiiimcl. 

This famous freak of nature, incasuring 
forty yards from side to side at the top, was 
shajicd like a ]:)ear and had been given its 
name because it inclined funnel-fashion, 
sloping gently downward on all sides and, 
contracting as it went down, to a depth of 
quite 70 feet, where the pear’s stalk, or the 
fimncl's tube, disappeared in the earth. 
Legend used to insist that soon after sinking 
from sight it turned into a cave that ran 
into the sea. 

Nothing grew in the mouth or down the 
sides of the Funnel except a few stunted 
plants which clung precariously. 

X*"or protection it had been surrounded by 
a strong iron railing. It was here, net long 
before dusk of the day which had marked 
his grim fight against death, that Paul 
emerged in a state of exhaustion. Flogged 
on and on by despair, sustained only by his 
courage and his hardihood, and after pene¬ 
trating too far for any retreat, he had come 


right up through the earth to.the open.air. 
In ignorance whither his underground 
cleavage was climbing, he had trembled 
when liis nostrils had. suddenly detected 
fresh air and his smarting eyes had sensed 
the skies arching above him. 

lie had tried to let out a shout, but his 
tongue and throat failed him ; then pain¬ 
fully and slowly he had crawled on all fours 
up the Funnel, digging his elbows in the 
rubble to stop slipping backward. 

When ho came to its mouth he tried to 
get to his feet; but he swayed and staggered, 
and the world began to reel round. Grey 
sky and the grass of the cliff and the great 
pile of rocks all melted together into a mad, 
swirling mist. .So he sta3^cd quite still, with 
his eyes shut, when he managed to totter as 
far as the iron railings, where, aching all over 
and bleeding, he flung himself flat on the 
grass. 

His jacket had been long ago ripped off 
his back. His boots and socks had alike 
been destroyed by the rocks. His trousers, 
were in rags. His shirt hung in ribbons. He 
had lost his faithful steel rail. 

His faithful steel rail I His first thought, 
after an inrush of reverent gratitude, was 
this pang of being parted from his loyal 
steel rail. 

The stars were beginning to prick the 
sky when he rose and very sloAvly made his 
\vzyy to Cam Dolphin, where he found 
Trencher standing in the open doorwa^^ and 
holding a lamp. The man looked startled to 
sec him. 

“ I heard—someone—coming,” he stam¬ 
mered. But the curiousl)^ startled expression 
remained on his face. 

” What a state you arc in ! ” he gasped. 

Paul dragged limply into the living-room. 

” Wc were growing anxious about 3^011,” 
muttered dTcnchcr, as he followed and set 
down the lamp. ” We thought it 3vas high 
time you were back from the moor.” He 
stared at Paul's rags. ” Ay, high time you 
were back,” he said hoarsely again, ” from 
the moor.” 

” I wasn’t-” Paul had begun, when a 

ciy left his lips and he pointed in a stupefied 
wa3^ to the wall. 

The heavy dresser had been returned to 
its place. 

” Oh, that ! ” said Trencher, with his 
sullen e\"cs on the spot. “Yes, ]\tr Felix 
jibbed at the cost of having it restored, so 


Jacko Prepares For Christmas 


O’ 


FF. morning before Christmas Adol- 
, phus was very late for breakfast. 

“ I’ve had a fine old hunt for my 
best collar stud,” he announced angrily, 
as he strode in. J' The wretched thing 
has completely vanished.” 

Jacko grinned, but said nothing. 

That made Adolphus furious. ” Wh}^ 
don’t you help to find it instead of smirk¬ 
ing like a jackass ? ” lie cried. 


for dinner, and soon they were all eating 
turkc}" and gail}^ pulling crackers. 

Hardly had the pudding been served 
when IMiss Ape gave an excited little 
shriek and started prodding with her 
fork. ” I believe I’ve got the wedding 
ring,” slic giggled, 

” I’ve got something I ” squealed Bab3F 

” So have I ! ” cried Belinda, holding 
up a collar stud. 



. Suddenly Jacko burst into a roar 

Jacko grinned again, and started 
searching vigorously. 

But the stud \vas not found, and 
later on Mother Jacko discovered that 
her signet ring was missing too. This 
time. there was a general hunt and 
Jacko wdrlced as hard as anyone. 

From that day'there was trouble, in 
the Jacko household.' First one little 
thing was missing, then another, till it 
was quite puzzling. 

” Wc will get the police in a ftcr Christ¬ 
mas,” muttered Father Jacko, 

' But on Christmas Day everything 
was as joll3’’ as ever; Belinda and her 
husband Joe brought Miss Ape along 


Mother Jacko looked bewildered. 

” But I didn’t put anything in the 
pudding this year,” she exclaimed. 

Suddenly Jacko burst into a roar of 
laughter, and rocked so much that his 
arm shot on to his brother’s plate. 

. ‘T put ’em in when no one was looking,” 
he shouted. Grandest joke I’ve ever 
had up my sleeve ! ”. 

Mind you don’t get .some pudding 
up it top,” growled Adolphus. 

, Father Jacko looked sternly over his 
glasses. And then, as everyone was so 
glad , to hav^c their things back, and it 
was Ciiristmas too, Jacko was forgiven 
once .more. 


ho changed his mind and told me to put it 
back. And a job I had of it, too ! It's no 
light weight,” ho growled. 

” Trencher! When did you move it 
back ? ” Paul articulated. 

” About midday,” said Trencher. ” Soon, 
after 3^011’d started for the moor.” 

” But I didn’t go to the moor ! I didn’t! ” 
screamed l^aul, his voice driven out of 
control hy the shock for an instant. Then 
he mastered It and began to tell what had 
happened. 

” And you never,” he cried, ” heard me 
hammering awa3^ at the panelling ? ” 

Trencher looked him full in the face, 
Paul saw perhaps—or was it a flicker of the 
lamp ?—a curious twitching at the corners of 
the man’s hard mouth. 

” Wc heard nothing,” said Trencher. 

” I banged loud enough I ” 

” Did you ! ” said Trencher. ” Or are 
you certain that 3WI haven’t imagined all 
this ? Perhaps you had a fall on the moor 
that’s made 3^011 light-headed ! But there,” 
he continued soothingly, ” you’re not fit to 
talk just now. M3^ advice to you is a bath 
and a bed. Or shall I fetch something to eat 
first ? ” 

Paul shook his head. 

” All right, then,” Trencher replied, as he 
moved toward the door. ” Well. I'll tell 
Mr Felix that there's no more need to worry 
about you.” 

” Yes,” uttered Paul in a flat voice. 

” Yes. ,If you will. Trencher.” 

He felt too spent to cat. But as he 
tumbled into his bath and his bed he couldn't 
help thinking how coolly Trencher had taken 
it I Why, the fellow had all but accused him 
of making it up. 

He returned to this thought next morning . 
when, after Trencher had brought down 
word that Felix was too unwell to sec him 
today and had then retired curtly into his 
kitchen, feeling vciy little the worse for his 
misadventure, Paul wandered down to the 
Cove to ask after Esther. 

Tlio wind had shifted and fallen. The sea 
was all smiles. If Esther were better he’d 
take her out in the boat. With this sugges¬ 
tion all ready he went to the cottage and 
found her up and about again, willing 
enough, though inclined to tease him by ' 
posing stUl as an invalid. For instance, 
though there was quite enough, breeze for 
the sail, she made him leave it behind. 

” You’ve got to pull me,” she said, ” and 
then wc can talk better.” 

She was wearing the gay shawl that had 
belonged to her motlier. 

” Esther,” he told her, when he had 
pushed the boat down to the water, ” 3'oii 
can jolly well do what 3^011 like, because 
today you’re a pukka passenger, sec I You 
loaf in the stern sheets and leave the pulling 
and steering to me.” He shipped the tiller. 

” Now I In yon hop 1 ” ho cried happily. 

Then laying a grip on the oars, ” Where, 
to ? ” he demanded. 

” The Three Chimneys,” smiled she. 

He nodded and pulled away. His arms 
felt stiff after 3^cstcrday and so did, his back, 
but.gradually his sinews and muscles grew 
looser and he was settling down to his job 
in good, steady fashion when his passenger, 
who had been sitting primB^ witli her hands 
in her lap, trying her best to resemble one of 
the stra3^ summer visitors to the Cove who 
were sometimes taken out for a row, sud- 
dcnl3^ without warning, forgot all about it, ; 
and shooting forward in her place let out an 
excited cry. . 

” Look I There’s someone on the Three 
Chimneys ! I'm almost sure I can spot 
them. Quick, I’aul I Do look 1 There's a 
man on the Three Chimneys I ” 

He stopped pulling to gaze over his 
shoulder. On the circular plateau at the 
base of the. three jagged sjures he could 
certainly distinguish a black speck which, 
might have been a human figure, but might 
as easily have been a block of stone newly 
dislodged. 

” Watch and sec if it moves,” he advised. 

They waited, and belicv^cd that they did 
see it moving. But how could one be positive 
at such a distance ? 

” I'll pull on,” said Paul. 

And then as he pulled slowly on ho 
began at last to tcU her all about 3'cstcrday. 

CHAPTER 31 , 

A Sail Scudding Seaward 

F.sther listened to Paul’s ' story in a 
grave silence, which she only broke 
once by the utterance of a small, 'joyful 
cry when he came to the part which St 
Drinncii’s penny had played. 

And when he had finished she preserved 
the same silence while a little, shadow came 
creeping behind her frank 03^05;. , 

” Well,” he asked her./ ” Well, Esther ? 
What do you think of it ? ” 

Continued on tlio nest paje 
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Paul,” she said quietly, ” 3^011 arc not 
fishing for compliments on your pluck so 
wc’ll leave out anything I may think about 
that. I’ll tell you what I was thinking : 
how odd it was, and what a terrible mis¬ 
fortune for you, Paul, that Felix changed 
his mind so quickly about the dresser and 
had it put back straight away 1 ” 

” Yes, of course ! It must have deadened 
my knocking a lot.” 

” That isn't what I was thinking of,” 
Esther rejoined. 

Paul grinned at her. ” Oh, don’t look 
so serious,” he begged. ” Accidents will 
happen, Esther. I'd never have told you 
if I’d thought it would make you so dumpy. 
Why, look what a glorious day wc’vc got ! ” 
he went on ; and resting on his oars he 
cocked his chin to the radiant blue sky and 
broke out into a little song, 

” Yes; but how can you go on grinning and 
singing like that, Paul, when you've nearly 
been killed ? You might never have got 
oi'itof the tunnel alive f ” Esther cried. 

” I know that,” he laughed, ” but it is no 
good being miserable about it. AHhoiigli I 
don't mind telling you,” he confessed, when 
she couldn’t laugh back with him, ” that I 
don't feel like grinning at Trencher for 
Ooubting my word.” 

” He refused to believe you ? ” 

” Well, nearly. He took it so coolly. And 
he practically accused me of making it up I ” 
” The brute ! ” she ejaculated. 

” Yes, this morning as well. 1 tried to 
mention it again when he brought in my 
breakfast, but he only laughed and shook 
his ugly head at me, Esther I ” 

" Oh, Paul, I'd have punched it ! ” 

" I believe you would,” he said cheer¬ 
fully. "Then old Felix! You’d have 
thought he'd be dying to hear all about it ! 
Hut all the old boy docs is to send word 
down this morning that he can't see me i ” 
" The old pig ! ” said Esther. 

" No, give him his due,” Paul protested. 
" As a matter of fact, he was too ill to see 
me. Trencher said that the news of my 
accident had brought on another of his bad 
heart attacks.” 

" Oh, then, he believes you ? ” she mused. 


" It looks like it, doesn't it 1 Otherwise, 
it wouldn't have given him such a turn.” 

" Felix never ought to have come to the 
Cove,” she declared. 

"No, I’ve thought that myself,” said 
Paul, pulling lazily on, as she moved her 
eyes from his face to the rock they were 
nearing. 

" Paul,” she breathed presently, " I can't 
see an^^one there now ! ” 

” No; but they may be round on the other 
side,” he reminded her. 

He was pulling under the lee of the great 
towering rock. This channel which boiled 
and thundered and threw its waters aloft 
in bad weather ran now witli little more 
than its own swell, hiding few of the sunken 
rocks as Paul threaded his cautious way 
between them or past them. So well he 
knew every swirl, every eddy, and rush, 
that on days like this he could make it, 
he vowed, with his eyes shut, while Esther, 
very alert and intent in the stern, assisted 
him now and then with a word of* com¬ 
mand till be brought the boat gently 
beside a low sliclf of rode and they stepped 
across almost dry-foot. 

Having secured the boat with a rope they 
began to climb up. 

There was no dangerous clambering to 
reach the stone-studded plateau of coarse, 
wiry grass. It was more like having to 
mount some spiral cliff-staircase requiring 
merely a steady head and sure feet. When 
they came to their side of the plateau, 
breathless with eagerness, there was nobody 
to be seen and no fall of fresh rock. 

Esther beckoned Paul. They crept to the 
other side round the base of the Chimneys. 

There was no one there cither, 

Hut they saw the sail of a little boat 
scudding seaward, and they watched it 
tack and disappear round the headland. 

" Paul, I wonder who’s boat that can 
be 1 I don’t know it,” frowned Esther, 

" Nor I,” said Paul, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

Being in no hurry to return, they ate the 
sandwiches which Esther had brought and 
roamed about for awhile, before she 
beckoned him to come and sit doAvn beside 
heron the grass. 

" Paul,” she whispered, ” I want to talk 
to you very seriously.” 

The little shadow had reappeared at the 
back of her eyes. 


CHAPTER 32 
Suspicion 

'When he got back to Cam Dolphin Paul 
^ met a surprise. 

Felix Rim had gone I 

It was Trencher who administered the 
surprise. " I\Ir Felix,” he announced, " has 
gone on a journey. He left you his com¬ 
pliments and trusts you can manage 
without him for a short time.” 

" But his bad heart I ” Paul exclaimed. 

" That's just it,” said Trencher, who 
appeared to have been on the watch, so 
immediately had he stopped him when. 
Paul came in. " That’s just it,” he re¬ 
peated, following into the living-room and 
closing the door. " Mr Felix had a very 
alarming turn this morning; but after 
you’d gone it passed, wlicu he made up his 
mind to consult his doctor again without 
any delay. He said he thought that 
another bout like that would finish him. 
I tried to dissuade him. But he wouldn’t 
be stopped, Mr Paul.” 

" And didn’t go with him 1 ” gaped 
Paul. 

" I should have done, but his friend Mr 
Isaac Chavis had called and volunteered to 
accompany him. Mr Chavis had come in a 
car. They looked up the trains, and found 
thcrc'd be nice time by using the car to 
catch the three o’clock out of St Trcgarthcn. 
So I packed Mr Felix's bags and got him off 
comfortably.” Trencher shot a sidewise 
glance at the tall wooden clock. " And by 
now,” he added, " he’ll be well on his way 
to London.” 

" So his doctor’s in London i ” 

" No,” said Trencher, beginning to lay 
the cloth for Paul’s tea, " His doctor is a 
famous heart specialist in Germany.” 

" In Germany ! ” 

" Aye, in Germany,” Trencher repeated. 

" And is Mr Isaac Chavis going all the 
way with my guardian ? ” 

" That 1 can’t say,” said Trencher. 

" And 3"ou don’t know wlien he’ll be 
back ? ” 

" No,” Trencher said brusquely. > He 
fetclied the tea things, stood looking at Paul 
for a moment, and went from the room. 

Paul was hungry. He made a good tea. 
But his thoughts wouldn’t leave him alone. 
How queer it was that Felix should go off 


so suddenly ! How queer that he should 
fee) able to face that long journey almost 
immediately after such a turn with his 
heart! But then there were so many things 
that had seemed queer. He recalled what 
Esther had been saying just now on the 
Tlirce ChimneyvS, after warning him that she 
wanted to talk to him very scriou.sly. Then 
he smiled without knowing he smiled, as her 
last words returned : " Some people, Paul, 
arc so dense.” 

He looked through the window at the 
Sun going down on the sea, tracing a fading 
footpath of gold as it went. Ho listened to 
the evening call of the gulls, to the lazy lap 
of the water upon the rocks, he hcanl the 
distant bark of a fox from tlie moor. All 
these homely, familiar sights and sounds, 
with scores more, seemed uniting to mock 
at that which his mind now contained. Ho 
shrarik from these broodings which Esther 
had put in his mind. 

After tea ho thought ho would go and 
tell her about this. lie had got as far as the 
door when a hand clapped him on the 
shoulder, and, spinning round, be i^erccivcd 
Trencher eyeing him darkly. 

" No,” said Trencher, thrusting past him 
to reach the door first. " Not tonight, Mr 
Paul,” lie said curtly. 

"You mind your own business ! ” cried 
Paul. 

" I am doing,” Trencher growled, as lie 
rammed home the bolts, " And you Iiave 
only yourself to thank,” ho said over his 
shoulder, turning the key in the creaking 
lock and 'withdrawing it. " What is Mr 
Felix to think of a lad who gets lost on the 
moor and then in order to save himself a 
wigging comes home with a cock-and-bull 
story ! Mr Felix is likely to think that lad 
wants looking after.” 

" You know mine wasn't a cock-and-bull 
story,” snapped Paul. 

Slowly Trencher straightened Iiimself, 
turned, and smiled his hard smile. Then, 
" I’ll light the lamp in the living-room,” lie 
muttered; "you can take your books there.’’ 

" You needn’t trouble,” Paul answered. 
"I’m off to bed,” 

For it wasn’t wortli a stand-up tiuarrcl 
tonight. Besides, he felt dog-tired all of a 
sudden. So, postponing his reckoning with 
Trencher until the next day, he slipped off 
his clothes and slept like a fog, 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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CHristmas Jops for 6irl$ and 

Ideal Books for Boys and Girls of all Ages 


‘^^pBritish 
BOYS ANNUAL 



For boys from ton to fifteen. 
A host of thrilling Bohool- 
talos; useful articles. 


TUB 


60LBEN 

ankual for cim^ 

1934, 





A book for school girls up to 
liftoeu. Sohool adventure, 
homo life, and myatery 
Btor.es, fully Ulimtrated, 


3'6 


Net 


SCHOOLGIRLS 
OWN 


ANNUAL a. 



The book for every school¬ 
girl from nine to fifteen. It 
is packed with school and 
advontnro talcs and fascinat¬ 
ing articles 



AND GIRLS 


A delightful book and a big 
favourite with boys and girls , 
from six to twelve years old 
Contains amusing pictures, 
Btortos, puzzles, and a Vreo 
Toy. 


y | ERE arc the best hooks 
for hoys and girls of all 
ages—the pick of the annuals, 
packed with lively fun in picture 
and story. They are strongly 
bound in brightly - coloured 
covers, and most of them con¬ 
tain beautiful coloured plates 
and many pages printed In 
colours. If you want a book 
for yourself or a present for 
your friend, you cannot do 
better than choose one of these 
splendid annuals—on sale at 
all Newsagents and Booksellers. 



6 '- 


Articles about Acroplaues, 
Kailways, Motor-ears, Filin.s, 
etc.,, with hundreds of illiis- 
tratlons. A book for boys of 
all ages. 



For children up to twelve 
years of ago. Packed with 
stories and pictures of the 
Ulppo Girls, tho Buinpty 
Boys, and other well-known 
characters. 


3'6 



Net 


A magnificent new book which 1 
tells tho romance of tho* 
world’s greatest engineering 
feats in picture and story 
ProfuGoiy illustrated. 


Bops 



A book for tho modern 
.schoolboy from eleven to six¬ 
teen. Fully illustrated; also 
flue coloured plates. 



Net 


This is Tim's own book for ^ m 
children up to twelve. Stories LZf 
and pictures of tho Bruin Ij ^ 
Hoys and a Free Toy. , 

Net 
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THE BRAN TUB 

A Question of Time 
'J'WO docks were set going at the 
same time. One of them 
gained two minutes an hour, the 
other lost three minutes an hour. 
After they had been going for 
some hours lUe last clock struck 
midnight, and the slow one struck 
eleven. At what time W’ere they 
set going ? Answer next nxek 

Acquaintances 

T ALWAYS feel most ill at ease 
With Aunt Belinda’s 
Pekingese \ 

lie gives me such a haughty stare 
Astliougb i hadn’t combed my 
hair, " 

And with liis round, disdainful eyes 
Seems to observe and criticise 
All that I do ; and if I take 
A second slice of sugar cake, 

Or spill the jam, he looks so grim 
Tin really quite afraid of him ! 
Now Unde’s sealyham, Caroline, 
Is different, slip's \\ friend of mine I 
She likes to play with stick or ball, 
But loves a ramble best of all. 

And when I’ve got untidy hair 
She wags her tail and doesn’t care ! 


Ici On Parle Frangais 



La pelurc Le renno La toafi 

lind feindct’.r robe 

On enleve la pelurc de cc fruit 
On trouve des rennes cn Laponie. 
Les Romains portaient la toge. 

A Riddle in Rhyme 
IV/rY first’s in Prance, as well as 
Russia. 

My next’s in Mexico and Prussia. 
My third’s in Sweden, Ireland too. 
My fourth’s in England, not Peru. 
My fifth’s in Belgium, not in Spain. 
My last’s in Greece. To make it 
plain, 

My letters six, no more, no less, 
Make up what \' 0 u are asked to 

guess. Answer next week 

Swans Who Ring For Their Meals 
p the moat surrounding the 
Bishop’s Palace at Wells, 
Somerset, the swans ring for their 
meals by pulling a rope attached 
to a bell. 

Nearly a hundred years ago a 
daughter of one of the bishops 
taught the swans to do this. She 
had the bell with the rope fitted 
up and the swans were soon 
interested in the long dangling 
cord. Directly any of the birds 
pulled the rope hard enough to 
ring the bell some pieces of bread 
were at once thrown out. The birds 
soon discovered that when they 


were hungry all they liad to do 
was to give the rope a tug. Of 
course the swans that first learned 
to ring for their meals arc dead, 
but the trick has been ^copied by 
other birds for several generations, 

Bjornstjerno Bjornson 
'j^iiF. Norwegian Post OHice has 

issued a very interesting 
stamp commemorating the cen¬ 
tenary of the 
birtli of Bj or li¬ 
mn, one of the 
greatest writers 
of Norway. He 
was a poet, 
novelist, 
dramatist, and 
politician. In 

awarded tlie 

Nobc! Pri^e for liteiature. The 
stamp not only shows the liead of 
Bjornson. but also bears his 
signature, which appears along 
the top of the stamp. 

Next Week in the Countryside 
'J'liE snowdrop is in blossom. 

Tlie redbreast is seen and 
heard near houses. 'I'he marsh 
titmouse resumes its song. Larks 
are gathering in numbers. Nature 
generally is silent, many creatures 
being in hibernation. 




Other Worlds Next Week 

JN the evening the planets Venus, 
Saturn, and 
Mars arc in the 
South-West, 
and Uranus is 
in the South. 

In the morning 
Jupiter is in the 
South-East, 

The picture 
shows tlic Moon at 9 p.m. on 
Wednesday, December 27 . 

Wet and Dry 

'J'iir: month of November was 
remarkable for the deficiency 
of rain in all districts except along 
the East Coast. 

The driest winter in England 
was that of 189 O- 1891 , when only 
2-68 inches Nvas recorded at 
Greenwich; and the wettest 
was 1899-1900 with 8'25 inches. 

LA-SX WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Work and Pay. Carpenter £4S, 
painter £i6, plumber £6. 

Tangled Birds A Double Acrostic 
Bullfinch, Half 
swallow, peli- Envelop E 
can, pheasant, ° ^ 

starling, flam- T e 1 e s c o p E 
ingo. H a m m e R 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

'J'HERE are 47 words or recognised abbreviations liidden in this 
puzzle. Abbreviations arc indicated by asterisks among the 
clues which appear below. The answer will be given next week. 
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• Reading Across. 1. A stage play. 5, A representation of the 
Earth’s surface. ^8. To evade. 12. One of several bones. 13. A 
winter pastime. 16. Quick, downward motion of the head. 17. Pale. 
19, Found in books. 21. A mixture for feeding liorses, 23. Note 
in Tonic Sol-fa scale. 24. French for 25. Flesh food. 27. An 
animal. 29. A poplar. 30, A soft murmuring sound. 31. Loaded. 
34. A compound preposition. 36. You and me, 37, A cathedral 
choir leader. 40. Surrounded by something. 41, Concise. 42. 
Termination. 43. A iTarrier. 

Reading Down. 1. A tiny weight. 2. Royal Institution.* 3. One 
who humbles. 4. Incombustible residue. 5. Long hair on a iiorse’s 
neck. G. Denotes contiguity. 7. A tube. 8. To provoke. 9. Hid¬ 
den. 10, To accomplish. 11, Prepare for publication. 14. Vessel 
used for boiling water. 15. Floating on the surface of water. 18, 
Musical notes artificially raised a semitone, 20. Supreme dominion. 
22. To misuse. 26. Grotesque. 28. The first garden. 30. To place 
in position. 32. A unit. 33. Final 35. Single. 38. Royal Engi¬ 
neers.* 39. Preposition. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Ornamental Anyway 

Fr.: Is my young nephcw 
well suited to liis job in 3 ^our 
ofllce, dear ? 

Hiisbnnd: He scorns to be. 

He’s worn a different one each day 
so far. 

Reveille 

J^A ST us : What’s dat funny Ping 
you got dcre ? 

Sambo : Dis am a new kind ob 
alarm clock. All Ah has to do is 
pull de string an’ de clock wakes 
ms up. 



gAiD the Clock to the Spectacles, 
making a grimace: 

You look very funny—you have 
eyes without a face. 

Really! said tlic Spectacles in 
a tone of mild surprise, 

You look even more absurd—a 
face without two eyes. 

Danger Ahead 

Jt was little John’s first aeroplane 
flight and his friend the pilot 
Suddenly put the machine into a 
steep nose-dive. 

Quick!” screamed John. “Let 
us get out; the Earth’s swelling 
like a balloon; Pm sure it’s going 
to burst.” ■ 

The Cure 

J3LACIC: So you are no longer 
troubled with . old Green’s 
chickens coming through the fence 
into your garden ? 

White : Rather not! I placed 
some eggs in odd corners of my 
garden one night and next day 
I was most careful to let Green see 
me collect them. 

Just Like Himself 
gAAiBO proudly introduced his 
twin sons to his old boyhood 
friend Pete. 

Ain’t dey most amazingly 
alike, Pete ^ ” he asked. 

“Dey sure is, Sambo,” replied 
Pete. “ Specially de little fellow 
on de right.” 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

I T seemed a useful thing, 
and it was so pretty ; at 
least, Mr Armstrong* thought 
it was, but then he didn't 
really know very much about 
silken embroideries. 

It \vas a black satin cushion 
with the most lifelike carna¬ 
tions worked all over one side, 
and he thought his mother 
would think it quite lovely. 

So the cushion was pur¬ 
chased for a guinea, and Mr 
Armstrong went home, glad 
to have settled his mother's 
Christmas present. 

The parcel arrived three 
days before Christmas, and 
Mrs Armstrong opened it 
eagerly. • When she saw the 
contents her face fell a little, 
for it woukhi’t look right in 
her rooms. Then like a flash 
a smile swept across her 
features. It was the very 
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The Cushion That Found Its Way Home 


thing for Auntie, dear Aim tic 
who was 83 and loved bright 
cushions. 

Auntie received the parcel 
on Christmas Eve, and opened 
it with excited fingers. Oh, 
how lovely 1 But really much 
too good for her. So very 
smart: much more suitable, 
she thought, for Pamela, who 
had an up-to-date flat in 
town. Just the thing. If it 
was packed off tonight it 
might arrive on Boxing Day. 

It did. Pamela, when she 
opened the parcel, laughed. 
She thought it wavS sweet of 
Grannie, but oh, how old- 
fashioned! She couldn't possi¬ 
bly use it. 

Then Pamela went abroad 
for the rest of the winter. 

When she returned she ran 
into Mrs Romcr one morning 
in Regent Street. 


" Do be an angel," cried 
Mrs Romcr, " and send me 
something for a bazaar—any¬ 
thing will do." 

Pamela, at home, racked 
her brains. Then she thought 
of tho cushion. The very thing! 

: The ■ cushion occupied a 
good position on the stall, 
but this time it didn’t sell, and 
when the bazaar was oyer it 
was taken home and put away 
in an attic and forgotten. 

Deafest Viola, (wrote a 
friend a few weol^s later) We 
arc having a garden fete at 
the Rectory because the 
church is falling down so fast 
that wc simply must' I am 
having a' stall under the 
chestnut tree. Do please send 
me something to put on it to 
keep the church from falling 
right down. Yours, Leila. 

So Viola told her maid to 


pack up two cardboard boxes 
full of her own stall remains. 

When Leila opened one of 
these boxes and saw the 
black cushion it looked very 
familiar. Then she thought 
she remembered, She had had 
it on her stall at tho Deep- 
combe Christmas Bazaar. 

; At the garden fete Miss 
Since, the village nurse, re¬ 
cognised the cushion as her 
work. Strange ! she thought. 
It had been sold at Christinas, 
and how often and often she 
had wished she had kept it 
for her old mother, who had 
so admired it. It sounded a 
funny thing to do, but she 
was going to buy it back. 

Her old mother cried with 
joy at • the sight of such a 
beautiful present—all that 
work, too, done by her dear 
clever daughter. 



GOOD ITS 

AND NON-ALCOHOLIC. 


PfiQT PHPP case con- 
ruoi tains three trial 

bottles of Mason’s Wine Essences, 
Ginger, Orange and Black 
Currant, Each bottle contains 
enough essence to make a full 
size bottle of delicious wine 
The case will be sent post free to 
all who send name and address 
and 8d. to : 

NEWBALLfiMASOfJLfd..rJOTmGHfiM 

Cut ouf this coupon and post to-day, 

__ COUPON 


I enclose Eel. in stamps, nnJ would 
like to sample your Ginficr,’ Orange and 
Black Currant Wine Essences. 


Name., 


AdJfess . 


r&o Yoicj 

If you read and enjoy good books of all 
kinds, this advertisement is meant for you, 
because the Junior Book Club is entirely 
given over to choosing books for you to 
read. 

** Young Opinion ” is the Junior Book Club 
member’s own Magazine,, a splendid paper 
packed full of interest to readers and written 
largely by members themselves. It is free 
to members; to others the price is 7d. 
post free. 

iib loin <3 

Every member is entitled to go in for the 
Club's Competitions. Their nature varies 
each month and the prizes arc splendid. 
You may easily win a prize—there are 
plenty to be won. 

Remember, it costs nothing to join. All 
you have to pay is just the bare price of 
the books you choose each moirth. You 
pay the same price that you would in a 
shop—not a penny more. 

nso Ouiicic* £1.^ Omoo 

Just fill in the coupon below with your 
name and address. 

To The Junior Book Club Ltd,, 

15 Lower Grosvenor Place, 

London, S.W.i. 

I Uko Good Books, how can the Club Holp Me? 


: NAME{infum- 

m 

ft 

: ADDRESS . 


I'MiASE USE BLOCK LETTERS 


C.N.II 2 


15,000 “rrjREisLTS” 

will be given, at Christmas to poor East 
Knd Children. Remember the Little Ones. 

• 2/- pays for one “Treat.”—fro for loo. 

How many may we entertain as yont guests ? 
R.S.V.P. to The Rev. Percy Ineson, Supt. 

Central Hall, Bromley St.,Commercial Rd., Stepney, K.l 

£25 IN CASH GIVEN AWAY. 

Wo are A'iving away i:25 in cash to the buyers responsible 
for the greatest number of si amps sold from o^u' approval 
sheets in 1934. Write for our price list {3cl. post fice) 
and for particulars of our grand new 

1934 PTIULICITY COMPETITION. 

For 30 (abroad 60) days wc arc giving lo all applicants for 
our approval sheets a flue set of 20 dilTerent llritish 

Colonialstamps. 



Applications must be made to Department 238, 

. ^ -- 

50 XMAS GIFT TIMS: 6'foEOS 

Toffee^- 


Advertiscinciit Ofllcfs : The Pleotway House. It 
here: 11s a year; 5s CU for six moiitlig. 

'■ : S.S. " ■■ 






























































































